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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


At about this stage in a Cabinet’s career 

Rumour. rumour is wont to reconstruct it. The past 
month has manfully done its expected duty. 

Gossip has busied itself in replacing Lord Elgin, the present 
Indian Viceroy, by Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of 
State for India, while Lord Lansdowne has been summarily trans- 
ferred from the War Office to the India Office, in order to make way 
for Mr. Chamberlain, who is generally regarded as our only Front 
Bench man capable of setting the Army in order, if that herculean 
labour be within human competence. It was noted, however, that 
the news-monger shied at nominating a new Colonial Secretary, 
even before the inevitable official démentis effected the collapse 
of his superstructure of speculation. While Mr. Chamberlain is felt 
to be essential to the War Office, it would be exceptionally difficult 
to replace him in his present post, upon which he has impressed 
his remarkable personality, and where his work is watched by the 
whole Empire with immense and increasing interest and appre- 
ciation. Nor is Mr. Chamberlain the only occupant of an office 
whose successor has hitherto defied the political quidnuncs. A 
few weeks ago The Daily Chronicle insisted on retiring Lord 
Salisbury into private life with leaded type and dogmatic iteration 
—“ denials might be expected, but should be disbelieved,” &c 
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Subsequently the modified view was propounded by our 
imaginative contemporary that while retaining the Premiership 
Lord Salisbury might be expected to relinquish the unsleeping 
slavery of the Foreign Office. But even The Daily Chronicle, 
which is usually prepared for every emergency, was at a loss when 
invited to appoint a new Foreign Minister. This failure brings us 
face to face with a melancholy fact, which Unionists are constrained 
to recognize, viz., that there is no man in training on their side, fit,. 
' or ever likely to be fit, for the grave and delicate guidance of our 
external affairs. The platform and parliamentary ranks contain 
no such man, and Lord Rosebery is by common accord regarded 
as the only serious alternative to Lord Salisbury in Downing Street. 
Suggestion is really silenced by the apparently insoluble nature of 
the problem, or utterance would be given to the view that the 
Premiership is infinitely more important than any Secretaryship. 
of State—even that of Foreign affairs, and that as the supreme 
direction of the general policy of the Government calls in a peculiar 
manner, at the present momentous juncture, for the exercise of 
Lord Salisbury’s matchless judgment so it should receive his 
undivided attention. 


There is, we believe, among the thoughtful 

a supporters of the present Government, an appre- 
ciable, if inarticulate, hope that the Prime 

Minister may be able to discover a delegate competent to conduct 
the various negotiations now pending with foreign nations so that 
the promised measures, affecting, in particular, National Defence, 
and Ireland, may satisfy the high expectations they have raised. 
This is precisely what both Bills—Army Reform, and Irish Local 
Government—vwill fail to do if left to the casual mercy of chance, 
as represented in the one case by the resultant of the rivalry 
between the Scylla of the Treasury and the Charybdis of the 
War Office, and in the other to the issue of a similar encounter 
between “ hard-mouthed ” Toryism and a “sympathetic” Dublin 
Castle. On the other hand, would not the success of these 
measures be assured if they were believed to have been moulded 
under the direct and active superintendence of Lord Salisbury? The 
one should mark, or it will mar, an epoch in the fortunes of the 
British Empire,while the other isthe turning-point of Unionist policy 
towards Ireland. It is surely not. “ parochial ” to desire that such pro- 
posals should be launched under favourable auspices, and should 
be accorded a fair chance of success. Moreover, a Prime Minister 
can keep an active eye upon Foregn policy, while it is virtually 
impossible for a Foreign Minister to keep domestic policy duly in 
hand. It has been occasionally observed that in home affairs 
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the Unionist Ministry steers a somewhat haphazard course 
and Unionist legislation admittedly lacks that unity of pur- 
pose which the guiding hand cf a Prime Minister alone can 
impart, and it would probably be more coherent and thorough but 
for the competing calls of Crete, Siam, and Madagascar, upon the 
head of the Government. Lord Salisbury’s prestige with his Party 
and his countrymen is something quite other to that of any of 
his colleagues. It isno use blinking this. He stands by himself, 
and when the nation requires a lead they grudge the absorption 
of their natural leader in the hideous drudgery of Downing 
Street, where negotiation knows no end and despatches never 
cease. On the assumption that there is no one else capable of 
handling Foreign affairs, the present arrangement must be main- 
tained, for there is certainly no possible Premier but Lord 
Salisbury, as has been realized on the numerous occasions when 
he has sought to relinquish that post, and give up to the 
greatest Department what was meant for an even greater 
Premiership. 


It is clear that we cannot afford to compromise 

Lorp Cromer. our external relations by entrusting their direction 
to incapable hands, and as no capable hands are 

obvious, the Unionist critic reluctantly acquiesces in existing 
arrangements. It is worth remembering, however, that outside 
the ranks of professional politicians—using the phrase in no in- 
vidious sense—may be found an eminent Englishman of whom all 
qualified judges entertain the highest opinion. Lord Cromer has 
triumphed over difficulties of which the public are but dimly con- 
scious, and yet sufficiently conscious to desire that his work as the 
Renovator of Egypt, may be accepted by posterity as a fair sample 
of British statesmanship. The experts and the public are at one in 
their estimate of Lord Cromer’s capacity, and if he be not fit to hold 
the reins of the Foreign Secretaryship, the outlook for the British 
Empire is too dismal for contemplation, as there is no other pos- 
sible suecessor to Lord Salisbury on the horizon. Lord Cromer is a 
man of ideas and character, who has occupied a critical and delicate 
position for nearly half a generation with conspicuous success. He 
is not identified with Party politics, which may be a demerit in the 
eyes of mere partisans, but it would not detract from his fitness for 
the Foreign Office in the eyes of the nation. The only serious ob- 
stacle that occurs is that possibly Lord Cromer might not 
care to face the appalling and dismal servitude of an office over 
which might appropriately be inscribed the legend, “ Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here.” At the end of his admirable monograph on 
Egypt, Sir Alfred Milner pays a well-weighed tribute to our possible 
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Foreign Minister, which is worth reproducing at this juncture :— 
“ The qualities of the race have triumphed. But our success might 
have been less complete, perhaps that success might never have 
been attained at all, had it not been for one remarkable piece of 
good fortune. The stars were indeed gracious, when at the begin- 
ning of our greatest troubles it occurred to the British Government 
to entrust the conduct of its policy to the hands of Sir Evelyn 
Baring (Lord Cromer). It would be difficult to overestimate what the 
workof England in Egypt owestothecapacity, fortitude, and patience 
of the British Minister. His mental and moral equipment—very re- 
markable in any case—was peculiarly suited to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself placed. Perhaps the most 
striking feature about him has been a singular combination of 
strength and forbearance, and he needed both these qualities in an 
exceptional degree. . . . . What a task was his to steer an 
even keel between meddlesomeness and inactivity! Yet how sel- 
dom has he failed to hit the right mean. Slowly but surely he has 
carried all his main points. . . . . Onthe rare occasions when 
his intervention was absolutely necessary, he has intervened with 
an emphasis which has broken down all resistance.” 


Cabinet-making is such a fascinating pastime that 
once begun one is tempted to pursue it. Lord 
Salisbury recently made a striking speech in London containing a 
much-needed protest against “ megalomania,” or the worship of 
mere bigness. His criticism was directed against the London 
County Council, but it would be equally applicable to the present 
Cabinet whose principal defect is its size. Of this most of its 
members were conscious on its formation. It is numerically the 
largest Cabinet in British history, and in this respect bears to its 
predecessors somewhat the same relationship as the London County 
Council to other County Councils. It is, indeed, a miniature 
Parliament, and contains ore members than several of the minor 
deliberative assemblies of the world. An appreciable percentage o 
Lord Salisbury’s colleagues are unknown by name, save to political 
experts, and we very much doubt whether that convenient 
arbiter, “ the man in the street,” could give the names and offices 
of more than ten out of the twenty, while a number nearer ten than 
twenty would make an infinitely stronger body than we have, 
Numbers dissipate responsibility, and the collective decision of a big 
Cabinet is liable to appear flabby, and it must inevitably carry the 
principle of compromise to illegitimate lengths. Any suggestion to 
bisect the Cabinet would, however, be generally regarded as a 
counsel of perfection, but the feeling that it is far too large to be 
eflicient is entitled to expression for the benefit of future 
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Ministry-makers, who should aim at limiting themselves to 
twelve. What an admirable body could be formed out of Her 
Majesty’s present advisers—with an addition or two—if men 
were selected on the unheard ground of their fitness for 
each particular post. Our readers need not be alarmed, we do not 
desire to revolutionize the Unionist Government—as may be 
seen from the appended list of dranatis persone, to whom Her 
Majesty might confidently entrust the destinies of the British 


Empire. The existing Cabinet is large, but the apocryphal 
Cabinet would be strong :— 


LorD SALISBURY a ne 
LORD WEBSTER OR LORD FINLAY 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 

Sir M. Hicks-BEACH 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE 

Lorp CROMER 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER 

Mr. BALFouR wii 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
Mr, CHAPLIN 

Mr. WALTER LONG 


Prime Minister and Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Lord President of the Council. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Home Secretary. 

Foreign Secretary. 

Colonial Secretary. 

War Secretary. 

Virst Lord of the Treasury & Admiralty, 
Indian Secretary. 

Irish Secretary. 

Agriculture. 


If the Government had any gumption one of the 
a. Dany suggestions in the preceding paragraph would be 

forthwith adopted. The Army Question is far 
more bewildering to the average citizen than Bimetallism, though 
the Press makes every effort to elucidate the former and to obscure 
the latter. There is, however, a general belief that at anyrate one 
politician, Mr. Arnold Forster, thoroughly understands the deficien- 
cies of our military system, and, if given power and responsibility, 
would be able to make them good. He certainly has a remarkable 
capacity for popularizing the technical, which is often a dangerous 
gift that properly excites the suspicions of experts, but it is note- 
worthy that his work is as warmly appreciated by the military as 
by the civil part of the population. This is a remarkable tribute 
to his knowledge and insight and common-sense, for nothing is 
more apt to excite anger than for a layman to interfere with a 
profession, Mr. Arnold Forster is not a man who always 
manages to say the soothing thing, but his public spirit, his 
industry, and his zeal ultimately win their way, and compel 
general recognition and respect. There would be a feeling of 
relief throughout the community if it were announced that he 
had been invited to carry out the reforms which he has demon- 
strated to be imperative. All the politicians at present associated 
with the War Office are admirable men in all the relations of life, 
but they, one and all, refuse to look at the real problem that stares. 
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them in the face. Until they look at it they will be unable to solve 
it. Lord Lansdowne’s recent speech in Edinburgh, in which he 
stated that at this moment we could mobilize two completely 
equipped army corps for foreign service before transport was 
ready for them, appears to an impartial observer of the con- 
troversy between the War Office and its critics to be a dangerous 
exaggeration, of which so cautious a Whig as Lord Lansdowne 
would not be knowingly guilty. He must therefore be totally in 
the dark as to the condition of our home battalions, which is the 
kernel of the whole question. Now the dilemma may be put in 
this way. LKither the two army corps would be made up of the 
present battalions, in which there is a notorious shortage of men 
and a large percentage of boys quite unfit to go on foreign service, 
or the reserve is relied upon as our first fighting line ; and one may 
ask whether soldiers who have been getting rusty in civil life would 
be ready and fit to be despatched on foreign service “before the 
ships are ready to transport them.” The prospect of seeing a pre- 
sentable Army Bill introduced during the ensuing Session by a 
Minister in Lord Lansdowne’s frame of mind is remote. The 
failure to produce an adequate measure will be a profound disap- 
pointment to a large and influential number of electors. 


The Times declared some weeks ago that the War 
Office had forfeited the contidence of the country, 
which is no over-statement of a melancholy fact, 
for even the most charitable take no more sanguine view than that 
portions of the Department are paved with good intentions. It 
may be granted, eg., that it would be difficult to improve on Lord 
Lansdowne’s definition of our requirements, but it is his refusal to see 
that we could not fulfil them if the crisis came that fills the intelli- 
gent public with despair. These were the canons he laid down in 
his recent address in Edinburgh :—“ Our requirements have long 
since been authoritatively laid down, though the definition of them 
may not have been made public. We require, in the first place, a 
sufficient garrison for the defence of these islands. That is a duty 
which is sometimes treated as one of comparatively minor import- 
ance; but I should be sorry to be the Secretary of State who would 
take upon himself to announce to the public that home defence 
was a secondary consideration, and that the maintenance of a 
powerful fleet rendered it altogether unnecessary for us to take any 
precautions for the safety of our country. The military authorities 
have long since laid it down, and successive Governments have ac- 
cepted their finding, that three army corps must be available to 
eover the ground which, were any invasion to take place, would be 
the robable scene of it. The second requirement is that we should 
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‘be able to mobilize a force of two army corps for offensive purposes 
outside the British Isles. This latter requirement is practically 
contained in the greater one for resisting invasion, to which I have 
just referred. Before the time the ships are ready to transport 
them to their destination those two army corps would be ready to 
go on board. In the third place we require to be able, without a 
general mobilization of the army, to despatch at short notice small 
bodies of inen to meet the minor emergencies with which we are so 
‘constantly confronted. Those emergencies may be of a temporary 
‘or of a prolonged character. There are several varieties of them. 
Little wars, expeditions, and demonstrations of one sort or another 
come within this category. Last, but not least, we have to provide 
our Indian and Colonial garrisons, which must be supplied punc- 
tually with their annual drafts, to replace the men who come 
home every year, and which must from time to time 
‘be relieved as each absent battalion completes its time 
of service abroad.” We quote this passage because it makes an 
admirable basis of agitation by providing us with a standard, 
and a popular formula, which the army movement has hitherto 
lacked. “We have two army corps waiting for their transports,” 
says the War Office. “ Where are they?” asks the critic, and echo 
answers, “Where?” Will not some enterprizing patriot organize 
an Army League for the purpose of discovering the missing army 
corps, or of reporting their non-existence to the public? The 
Navy League has done admirable work in preventing the navy 
from running down. It is high time we had a non-political Army 
League to throw a continuous search-light on the state of the army, 
otherwise we shall have the two Front Benches foregathering to 
conceal the collapse to which they have not the requisite nerve to 
confess. 


The Manchester Guardian has one pre-eminent 
pod AAD SHAM advantage over its principal contemporaries by 

being in touch with the producing as well as 
the consuming classes. Though Free Trade to the core, it is thus 
enabled to appreciate the cruel injustice of the crusade which cer- 
tain so-called Free Traders carry on against productive industry 
in the supposed interests of consumption. “Cheapness at any 
price” is the motto of these sham Free Traders, while the real Free 
Trader recognizes that cheapness may be too dearly purchased. 
Mere cheapness has, indeed, become such a craze with the former 
that they cheerfully submit to violations of Free Trade, such as 
bounties, because they confer a temporary benefit on the consumer, 
and they appeal to his cupidity to take advantage of such “ abomi- 
nations.” The issue between the Free Traders who beiieve in Free 
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Trade and the Free Traders who believe in Protection when it pro- 
motes “ cheapness” will be fought out this year in reference to the 
West Indian crisis. A recent Manchester Guardian had an excel- 


lent and sympathetic leader on the subject, from which we make 
the following extracts :— 


** There appears to be at least a glimmer of hope that the very serious problems 
connected with the West Indian sugar industry may find asimple and satisfactory 
solution. There isa discrepancy between the several telegraphed summaries of Herr 
von Thielmann’s speech in Reichstag on Friday, but there is no doubt that he mate 
an important statement of policy in regard to the German sugar bounties, ° 
The Daily News correspondent says that Herr von Thielmann ‘made the im- 
portant statement that Germany had entered upon negotiations with the interested 
Powers for the abolition of the sugar bounties, and that the Government hoped to 
be in aposition to submit a Bill on the subject in the second half of the present 
Session.’ The Standard correspondent also states that Baron Thielmann announced 
that ‘the sugar-bounty States have ‘* begun ” negotiations for the abolition of the 
bounties,’ and if the last two versions are correct it is clear that the movement is 
by no means hopeless. France blocks the way at present, but even in France there 
is said to be strong feeling against a continuance of the system, and it is difficult to- 
believe that if Germany and Belgium definitely offer to abolish their bounties 
France will hold back. The system of paying a bounty on exports simply benefits 
the foreign consumer at the expense of the home consumer and taxpayer. Its aboli- 
ton might possibly affect the sugar-boiling and preserving industries in this 
country, but it would make the cultivation of beetroot in the United Kingdom for 
sugar-manufacturing a commercial possibility. It would also, of course, enable 
West Indian sugar to compete on equal terms in the British market with other 
kinds, and so relieve some of our oldest Colonies from the fear of bankruptcy.” 


This probably represents the true situation. Germany is willing 
to abandon bounties if other Powers will, but the French would 
only surrender to the pressure of a penal clause providing for the 
imposition of a countervailing duty against bounty-fed sugar. We 
agree with the late Sir Louis Mallet, the most eminent Free 
Trader of the passing generation, that Great Britain should be will- 
ing to go thus far to restore the benefits of Free Trade to a great 
Imperial industry, and preserve an important branch of the British 
Empire from withering. Mr. Lubbock states the case for justice to 


the Colonies with such unanswerable force that it is unnecessary 
for us to add anything more. 


After nearly three years’ wandering in the wilder- 
Tue Orrosirion. ness of Opposition, the promised land appears to 

be as remote from the Radical Party as ever, if it 
is not actually receding. They have, consequently, become desperate 
in their efforts to excite popular prejudice against the Govern- 
ment, while manifestly incapable of foreshadowing any policy of 
their own, much less producing a presentable programme which 
might unite the scattered atoms and give the Party its first re- 
quisite—self-respect. Endless “ Clubs,” “ Federations,” and “ Com- 
mittees” have been engaged in spinning programmes, with no 
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serious result, except to exasperate one another and their Party 
organs and leaders. The orators of the Opposition have at last 
been reduced to attacking British foreign policy, on the 
ground that Lord Salisbury is too yielding in his dealing 
with other nations, a reproach which, coming from disciples 
of Mr. Gladstone, is not devoid of humour. The Radical 
Jingo is, however, a new and somewhat incalculable pheno- 
menon, for, coupled with this sensitiveness as to our national 
honour,we have Lord Rosebery’s recent declaration, that the Mother 
Country is precluded from giving any commercial advantage to 
her Colonies, by the annoyance such action would afford to foreign 
nations. These may surround themselves with a Chinese wall of 
tariffs against British goods, while flooding British markets with 
their bounty-fed goods, but if Great Britain dares so much as to 
raise a rim against the foreigner, for the benefit of her own people 
in Greater Britain, Lord Rosebery threatens us with portentous 
perils. Moreover, he apparently considers that his bad dream has 
settled the matter. Mr. Asquith, on the other hand, thinks that Lord 
Salisbury has been too compliant in his dealings with other Powers. 
It issomething to get Mr. Asquith converted to “a spirited foreign 
policy,” considering his political antecedents. We should be the last 
to wish to quench such smoking flax, but, when one recollects that 
Mr. Asquith remained in the Cabinet that tamely submitted 
to the worst slap in the face Great Britain has received in recent 
years from any foreign nation, one admires his coolness rather than 
his consistency. We refer, of course, to a famous African episode 
when Germany tore up the Anglo-Congo Agreement and threw it 
in our face, thereby debarring us—as we took it lying down—from 
realizing that Empire, stretching from Capetown to Cairo, of which 
we have heard so much. Any student of the map of Africa knows 
how the continuity of our possessions would have been assured by 
our agreement with the King of the Belgians, which secured 
to us the missing link at the back of German East Africa. 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, however, made “a graceful con- 
cession” to Germany when she remonstrated, and the continuity 
was consequently broken. How is it to be resumed ? 


British politicians implicated in the aforesaid 
humiliation are surely on somewhat delicate 
ground in criticizing “a weak foreign policy.” 
Nothing daunted, however, Mr. Asquith frames the following 
indictment :—“ Turn to Armenia, to Crete, to Venezuela, to Mada- 
gascar, to Siam, to Tunis—turn where they would, everywhere 
within the last two years, the part of England had been to scold, to 
protest, and to give way.” When one recalls the utterly abject 
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attitude which the Radicals, led by Sir William Harcourt,—for 
whom the United States have all the terror of the unknown,— 
adopted throughout the Venezuela crisis, it is almost startling that 
one of his lieutenants should consider this particular topic a proper 
subject of rebuke to his opponents. Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury: 
after mutual concessions of an equivalent character, agreed that the 
disputed territory should be submitted to a carefully fenced arbitra- 
tion, which does not prejudice the rights or liberties of British 
settlers in the eyes of those familiar with the facts. Lord 
Salisbury also endeavoured to negotiate a general treaty of 
arbitration with the United States amid the convul- 
sive enthusiasm of the Radical Party. The arbitration 
craze is eminently respectable, like many other  crazes, 
but, it may be conceded, that to build a treaty upon it 
was a waste of labour which might have been avoided. It so 
happened, however, that the American Ambassador of the moment 
—Mr. Bayard—so completely and conscientiously over-coloured the 
enthusiasm of his country for a system of international litigation, 
that the framing of an Arbitration Treaty became almost a matter 
of international comity. That document has been depicted in the 
United States as a crafty British device to get the better of the 
American people in some unspecified way. It was, in reality, the 
outcome of honest misinformation as to the wishes of the Ameri- 
can people. Since its decisive rejection by the United States 
Senate one may hope that the craze has received its quietus. 
President McKinley’s recent Message gave a pat on the back all 
round, and, among others, it is true the Arbitrationists received 
vague encouragement, but, in practical eyes, the movement isin a 
state of suspended animation for an indefinite period. Mr. 
Asquith’s taunt about Venezuela strikes us as singularly unhappy. 
As to Madagascar, both political parties share the responsibility for 
permitting the French to convert Madagascar from a French 
Protectorate into a French Possession. It is true that Lord 
Salisbury has recognized the ®jurisdiction of the French courts 
over British subjects in that island, which appears to be the 
gravamen of the present charge, but, it is to be remembered, that 
he has secured from the French, in return, a similar recognition 
of the British courts in our Protectorate of Zanzibar. 


The question of Siam arose during Mr. Gladstone’s 

SIAM. Administration, when the French forced a series of 
ultimatums on that helpless country without, so 

far as is known, any protest from the then Foreign Minister, Lord 
Rosebery. Ultimately Siam was compelled to transfer a large portion 
of her territory to France--without apparent remonstrance from 
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Lord Rosebery, though the effect of this operation was to bring the 
French into unpleasant contiguity to Burma. Lord Salisbury was 
necessarily bound by the supineness of his predecessor, but he 
succeeded in arranging an agreement with the French, which pro- 
tected the vitals of Siam, and for which the Siamese Government 
is known to have expressed its gratitude. As part of this settle- 
ment, a remote and inaccessible district, consisting of 1,200 square 
miles and containing 3,000 inhabitants, which we claimed on behalf 
of Burma and the French on behalf of Anam, was “conceded” by 
Great Britain to France. It may be noticed that while the Anglo- 
French Agreement on this question has been denounced by Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Asquith, and others as a “surrender ” to 
France, the French Foreign Minister has been denounced by French 
Asquiths and Ashmead-Bartletts for “capitulating” to England, 
while the Siamese are grateful for the friendly protection of their 
substantial interests by the present British Foreign Minister. 
We should like to hear the King of Siam on the relative 
merits of Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury. The case for the 
present occupants of the Foreign Office is not so clear when you 
turn to Tunis, where the French had hitherto held a_ position 
closely analogous to our occupation of Egypt; and if we have 
made the immense political concession of recognizing their claim 
to Tunis in return for a paltry abatement in the cotton duty 
without equivalent political compensation elsewhere, Mr. Curzon’s 
special pleading will not be accepted as a sufficient defence. The 
Tunisian Question ought to be kept open until the Egyptian Ques- 
tion is closed, for France is a “usurper” in Tunis as we are in Egypt ; 
and if two wrongs do not make a right they necessarily mitigate 
an international grievance as between the “ wrong-doers.” France 
has no “title” to Tunis, Great Britain has no “title” to Egypt, 
both nations have pledged themselves to a “temporary occupa- 
tion,” but they have found themselves up to the neck in civilizing 
work that neither can relinquish without abandoning these com- 
munities to anarchy. They should either both withdraw to fulfil 
their pledges or remain to accomplish their mission. This is 
indeed so manifest that the recent action of the British Govern- 
ment in practically recognizing the annexation of Tunis by France 


must inevitably postpone our withdrawal from Egypt to the Greek 
Kalends. 


Mr. Curzon recently turned with some fierceness 

Mr. Mortey’s upon the Radical critics of British foreign policy, 

REBUKE. and had an easy task in exposing their inconsis- 
tencies :— 

“The fact is, the Radicals have no one foreign policy, They are endeavouring 

to masquerade in two opposite characters, to wear the white feather of a blameless 
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life, and to don the war-paint of the Jingo. They called loudly for the assertion 
of British rights, but if we had followed that advice and that assertion and it had 
landed us in war, and we had come to the House of Commons and asked for their 
support, should we have had it? They protest against the cession of Heligoland 
and the surrender of Kieng Cheng, in Siam, but at the same time they plume 
themselves upon the evacuation of Kandahar and Chitral. They accuse us of 
siding with Turkey, and yet they blame us for not coercing Greece. Indeed, to 
such a point is their inconsistency carried that you will find in the same speech, 
almost with the same breath, that they accuse us of being dangerous firebrands and 
incompetent cowards ; for at the same moment that we are accused of pusillanimity 
in Tunis, in Madagascar, in Siam, we are pursuing a policy of wanton and wicked 
aggression upon the North-West Frontier of India. If this hopeless jumble of 
inconsistencies and contradictions is all that is offered to you, I don’t think that 
the country is likely to oust the present pilot from the helm, For my own part, 
1 do not think that the policy of this country ought to follow these violent oscil- 
ations between swagger and submission, In the acute rivalry and competition 
which you now have to face, the sole watchword, as it seems to me, that British 
statesmen need set before themselves is British interests. Let us be strong where 
those interests are involved. Let us not waste our strength where they are not. 
We are not called upon like knights-errant to roam about the world repressing 
anarchy and punishing misgovernment wherever we find it, upsetting dominions, 
overturning thrones, in accordance with our own conception of the moral law. We 
are members of the Concert of Europe, but 1 am not aware that we have ever 
been appointed its policeman. Still less are we the guardians of the universal 
conscience of mankind.” 


While this is sufficiently telling, we think that Mr. John Morley’s 
dignified rebuke to his own side for taunting the Government 
with their “ concessions” to foreign nations is at least as damaging 
to the Opposition. These were his unpalatable words :— 


**T said that a second subject upon which the public mind and eye were fixed 
is our engagements and obligations abroad. Let me say this. You have seen 
references made to the conduct of the Government in the matter of Tunis and 
Siam and Madagascar ; and, indeed, I rather think that at the Colston Banquet 
here a Liberal friend of mine used language rather critical of the concessions 
which the Government had made in these three cases, (Hear, hear.) Some friend 
of mine says ‘‘ Hear, hear” ; but let me say this, I cannot persuade myself that 
it is our business as Liberals to imitate the temper, and echo the strident clamour 
of Lord Salisbury’s Jingo supporters. It seems to me that we ought to 
encourage him in his resistance to those Jingoes. Surely it cannot be the 
Liberal view that the greatest Foreign Minister is the man who drives the hardest 
bargain and stands upon the outermost edge of every right he can discover. That 
has never been my view ; and I confess I cannot consent —however much eapital we 
might make out of the applause of the wrong people, mind you—I cannot consent 
to put any one of these pacific compromises under the Party microscope.” 


We need not deal in detail with the other counts 
in the indictment that Mr. Asquith has so con- 
veniently framed. They have been discussed ad 
nauseam. In reference to Armenia and Crete, Great Britain has 
been earnestly endeavouring to co-operate with the great Powers 
of Europe. Lord Salisbury did not create the Concert, but found 
jt in existence when he entered office in 1895. While in Oppo- 
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sition he had addressed a most solemn warning to Lord Rosebery’s 
Government not to excite expectations among Christian subjects 
of Turkey that were doomed to disappointment, and these have 
always seemed to us the wisest words that have been spoken since 
the present chapter of the Eastern Question was opened. ‘They 
were unheeded by the Rosebery Cabinet, which thoughtlessly 
plunged into this dismal business in which the principle of 
“continuity” kept the present Government. The whole episode 
has been inglorious, disheartening, and shameful, for the Powers 
paralyse one another by their mutual mistrust and childish jealousy. 
Consequently they are defied by the Sultan, who, while uncertain 
of many things, is at all times certain that he will not be coerced. 
Of this everyone else in Europe must now be equally certain. 
Mr. Curzon tells us that the defence of “British interests” is the 
sole duty of British statesmanship. What “ British interests ” are 
being upheld in Turkey or Crete? When he exhorts us 
not to “waste our strength where they (British interest) are 
not,” is he pointing to a reconsideration of Great Britain’s atti- 
tude towards tlie Eastern Question? It has borne much 
terrible fruit, and very little good fruit.. Mr. Curzon’s cryptic 
observations seem to suggest that the rapid growth of British 
responsibilities and interests in other parts of the world 
necessarily relegates our “interests” in Eastern Europe to a 
secondary place. We cannot devote our energies as an Empire to 
preventing the confirmed cut-throats of Crete from pursuing their 
usual occupation. “ Let us not waste our strength ” over_one half- 
civilized island. Where the present Government has not been 
hopelessly hampered by impossible legacies, as in the case of the 
Eastern Question, “British interests” have been upheld with 
dignity and firmness. In Africa, eg., we have at this moment three 
great interests to uphold and corresponding duties to discharge, 
and we think the foreign policy of the Government should rather 
be judged according as it recognizes these responsibilities. In the 
first place, we cannot permit the French to eat us out of our West 
Atrican possessions by encroachments which are in violation of all 
our joint agreements. Negotiations are now proceeding on this 
question, which is very far from settlement, and not at all unlikely 
to bring on “a crisis” in the relations between France and Great 

sritain. Lord Salisbury has said that “ we cannot allow our plain 
rights to be overridden.” Since these decisive words were spoken 
the French Chauvinists claim to have captured M. Hanotaux (the 
French Foreign Minister) so one may discard all newspaper reports 
of a settlement as premature. Indeed, if the speeches credited to 
M. André Lebon, the French Colonial Minister, on his recent 
‘African tour were really spoken, it is evident that there are 
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elements in the French Cabinet that are frankly averse to a friendly 
settlement. 


Great Britain has two other primary interests in 

Detacoa Bay. Africa which it may be assumed the present 
Government has not impaired. Any Government 

which frittered either away would forfeit the confidence of the 
country. We owe it tothe South African communities to prevent 
any other foreign nation from effecting a footing at Delagoa Bay. 
We have the right of pre-emption from Portugal, and when she is 
willing to sell we must be ready to buy. In the interval we cannot 
afford to allow any third party to establish a lien upon this valuable 
naval base whence the peace of South Africa and British trade 
would be under perpetual menace. It must be known abroad by 


this time that Great Britain would resist any overt or covert effort 
in this direction. 


That the Foreign Office is fully alive to our third 
great African interest is clear from the speech of 
its latest spokesman, Mr. Curzon :—“Where British 
interests are involved or British honour is at stake, there let us 
stand up for our rights, as upon the Niger, or replace anarchy by 
settled order, as in the valleys of the Upper Nile.” The recovery 
of the valleys of the Upper Nile from their present hideous condi- 
tions has become an object upon which the public opinion of 
this country is set. It may not be an “interest” in the selfish 
sense of the term, there is probably very little “money” in 
it, and it may involve a dangerous lock-up of troops at a critical 
moment. Nations must, however, maintain their character, and 
the rescue of the Soudan from anarchy is one of our duties to 
civilization. The late Cabinet recognized this when Sir Edward 
Grey (Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs) was permitted to tell the 
House of Commons that the British Government would view the 
despatch by the French Government of any expedition into the 
valleys of the Upper Nile “as an unfriendly act.” From time to 
time the keen enterprise of French adventurers is responsible for 
rumours of the approaching establishment of a French port at 
Fashoda, or elsewhere within the sphere defined by Sir Edward 
Grey. Though commanded by French officers, these are not 
necessarily official expeditions, and should one penetrate to the 
banks of the Nile, one may assume that the French Government 
will disown it. In any case, Mr. Curzon’s statement shows that on 
this question there is no prospect of the Government making one 
of those “ graceful concessions ” which vex the soul of Mr. Asquith, 
The present delay in Sir Herbert Kitchener’s advance on Khartoum 
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is vexatious in the extreme, and is attributed to the fact that 
Egypt is in financial leading strings, which preclude her from 
spending her own savings or utilizing her credit without the consent 
of Powers who are politically hostile to the Egyptian reconquest of 
the Soudan. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
have been able to dodge them somehow, one would imagine. It 
would have been more satisfactory if the requisite contingent of 
British troops had been despatched and the campaign concluded, 
as it might have been, this winter; as it is, we have to console our- 
selves with the transfer of Kassala—one of the keys of the Soudan 
—by Italy to Egypt, and its occupation by Egyptian troops. It is a 
place of strategic value and the incident is important. In passing, 
we must protest against the frequent demands preferred by 
amateur correspondents that the cart shall be put before the horse, 
by the construction of a railway from Suakim to Berber. Until 
the military work has advanced a stage or two, such schemes are 
not within the range of practical politics. 


On Christmas Eve The Times published a valuable 

KIAO-CHAU. —_ letter from itsShanghai correspondent, entitled“The 
Germans at Kiao-chau,” dated November 19. Had 

it been transmitted by telegraph the pubiie would have had a much 
more accurate appreciation of recent events in the Far East, which 
have been made the occasion for rather more than the usual amount 
of canards. The writer gives a capital, because cool, recital of facts, 
and pours a much-needed and healthful douche of cold water upon 
many fevered imaginations. He relates that on the 1st November 
an anti-Christian riot took place at Yen-chau (S.E. Shantung) in 
which the property of the German mission was destroyed, while two 
Roman Catholic missionaries lost their lives. The German Minister, 
Baron von Heyking, was at that time absent from Pekin, but the 
bad news brought him hurriedly back. Nothing transpired as to 
the :>sult of his interviews with the Yamen, but as the German 
Admiral proceeded to occupy Kiao-chau on the morning of the 14th 
November, the correspondent infers that this act “is the outcome, 
first, of the usual dilatory and unsatisfactory proceedings of that 
Board (the Yamen), and secondly of a determination on the part of 
Germany (supported by the cther Powers) to put an end to these 
fanatical outbreaks. If such is the case, not only will the results 
be beneficial to mission work in China, but the intimation thus 
conveyed to the Chinese Government cannot fail to do good in 
other ways, and to emphasize the need for serious steps in the 
path of general reform.” The writer significantly adds :—“ The 
manner in which the Powers have hitherto dealt with such out- 
rages, exonerating the central Government, and even the provincial 
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anthorities, from their full measure of responsibility, is to a great 
extent the cause of their frequent recurrence ; it would have been 
well had England, the nation most given to missionary enterprise, 
perceived more clearly the results of her misplaced forbearance in 
such cases. To this day no satisfactory punishment has been 
meted out to the officials concerned in, and responsible for, the 
massacre at Ku-cheng (1895).” In other words, Germany, a third- 
rate Sea Power, has by a display of vigour and promptitude, taught 
the first of Sea Powers how to act in the face of Chinese outrages 
upon European subjects. The same correspondent also discusses 
the equally interesting problem as to Germany’s probable conduct 
now that China has afforded her an opening to occupy so desirable 
a place as Kiao-chau Bay. Germany is known to have long 
coveted a naval base in the China Seas, and Kiao-chau, with its 
great expanse of landlocked water and neighbouring coal-mines, is 
un “ideal naval station.” The correspondent adds :— 


“The opening of Kiao-chau by a strong hand, which would extend the benefit® 
of trade and progress far into the province, could not but greatly assist the 
struggling population of Shantung. They are a hardy, frugal, and industrious 
race of Chinese, who (while inhabiting a country possessed of much natural 
wealth) have been so hampered by immovable custom and misrule that their exis- 
tence is probably as miserable as that of any race on earth. No better field 
could be chosen than Shantung in which to expound to the Chinese the benefits 
of good government and of the proper development of their country.” 


How does the occupation of Kiao-chau affect 
A SHANGHAT Great Britain? There is probably no more alert 
and sensitive custodian of this country’s interests 
than an Englishman in the immediate neighbourhood of “a foreign 
aggression” at the moment of its occurrence. His first idea is to 
send for the nearest British Squadron and he is painfully anxious 
that Great Britain shall “stand no nonsense” from any other 
nation, nor indeed from any other three nations, for that matter. 
The Shanghai correspondent we have quoted is not likely to 
underrate our stake in China, and he is presumably expressing local 
British feeling in the statement :—“ While, from the purely British 
standpoint, it would probably be advisable that so strong a position 
as Kiao-chau should not be held by any one European Power, but 
that the port should simply be added to the number of those 
already opened under treaty—there would not appear to be any 
special objections to its being occupied by Germany.” He also 
makes it clear that an incident which seems to have given rise to 
no small surprise in Europe does not astonish the mercantile com- 
munity of Shanghai :— 


“‘Germany has for the last two years been giving unmistakable signs of her in- 
2 tention to obtain a naval station somewhere on the China coast, and it would scem 
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better that she should establish herself in the North rather than on the coast of 
Fo-kien. A German colony or naval station in Shantung is not precisely one of 
those things which politicians would have forecasted ; but for all that it is by no 


means obvious that such an arrangement would not tend to a wholesome preserva- 
tion of the balance of power.” 


Apparently the question men are asking themselves in China is 
not “ How will Great Britain take it ?” but “ How will Russia take 
it?” “There would remain, however, one question likely to be 
asked by Japan. If Russia intervened in 1894 to preserve the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire in the case of the Leao-tong Penin- 
sula, how can she logically recognize or permit the occupation of 
Kiao-chau in 1897 by any foreign Power? This is a question which 
all classes of Chinese are asking to-day, and one from which they 
appear to derive a curious kind of comfort.” Since this instructive 
letter was written it has been announced that the Russian fleet 
is to hibernate at Port Arthur, where she occupies “a privileged 
position with the assent of China.” This has been interpreted to 
mean that Russia will remain in indefinite possession of the port 
that Japan was compelled to relinquish by the Triple Alliance of 
Russia, France, and Germany, which intervened ostensibly for the 
protection of China after the war which exposed that arch impostor. 
The truth is that every Power desires to have a naval base in the 
North China Seas, and, moreover, every Power considers itself 
entitled to make its choice at its own convenience. Japan has a 
lien upon Wei-hai-wai and Great Britain has long shared Germany’s 
ambition for a suitable port in the same region. As the Lon- 
don Press howls when Germany takes her port, so the Berlin 
Press may be expected to howl when Great Britain follows suit. 
Probably the German Government will be as unruffled by our act 
as the British Government was over the Kiao-chau episode. The 
peoples of the two countries would be well advised to take their 
cue from their statesmen rather than from their newspapers. 


The Emperor of Germany has jokingly said that 
his brother, Prince Henry—who has been sent out 
to command a German Squadron in the China 
Seas,—will become Emperor of China. Our contemporary, The 
Spectator, in a most ingenious speculation interprets this joke 
as indicating a serious desire on the Kaiser's part to acquire an Empire 
in China, of say 100,060,000 of people, and warns him against so 
vast an enterprise. Great Britain, whatever may be her record or 
reputation, has no such designs, nor indeed any desire to add to her 
Chinese population. But we have immense commercial interests in 
the regions called the Chinese Empire which infinitely outweigh 
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those of all the other Powers combined. These interests will require 
careful, vigilant, and determined protection by British statesman- 
ship. We could not afford to stand by and see China carved up by 
Powers whose policy would involve the closing of perhaps the most 
promising markets of the world. The St. James's Gazette has 
recently compiled some figures which effectively emphasize our 
stake in China. It is not one to be frittered away :—“ To appreciate 
the situation, the comparison between British interests in China 
and those of our rivals should be borne in mind. In 1895 the total 
foreign trade of China was 314,989,926 taels (the Haikwan, or cus- 
toms, tael was 3s. 3}d. in 1895; to-day its sight exchange is about 
2s. 5d). Of this sum, 213,521,765 taels was the trade with Great 
Britain and British possessions ; that is, we alone did 67 per cent. 


of the whole foreign trade of China. Here are the facts in tabular 
form :— 


** Great Britain = pus os 213,521,765 

Continent of Europe, except Russia ... ere .. 28,724,477 
United States ro ea =e 20,476,584 
Russia, including Siberia oe a sis .. 17,504,483 


“The tonnage of British shipping entered and cleared in Chinese 
ports in 1895 was 20,525,798 tons; that of Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Russia, and the United States together was only 3,224,271 
tons—less than one-sixth. England had 4,084 residents in the 
treaty ports; Germany, 812; America, 1,325; France, 875; and 
Russia, 116. Or, taking a general percentage of total trade, ship- 
ping and revenue, the British figure is 64°81 per cent., the German 


figure 7°17 per cent., the French 2-7 per cent., and the Russian 
1°66 per cent.” 


: The German Emperor labours at times under 

oo: epidemic excitement. He affects not only his 
immediate entowrage, but is the cause of excite- 

ment in those who discuss him at a distance. There seems, how- 
ever, to be some method and purpose in the picturesque phrases 
which flash from his brain, and in this ultra-modern and anemic 
age we ought to be not ungrateful for the warm medizval hue of 
his harangues. They are not to be analysed letter by letter, but 
rather to be judged in their entirety, and by their ultimate effect. 
The latest specimen of Imperial oratory was delivered at a farewell 
banquet to Prince Henry at Kiel. It has created a great sensation, 
less on account of its intrinsic qualities than for the astounding 
response it evoked from the Emperor's brother, who is credited 
with the possession of common-sense. The Kaiser has been working 
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like a Trojan for the creation of a navy, and he employed terms 
calculated to fire the popular imagination of Germany, which is 
not a mere compound of cold-blogded professors and sordid bag- 
men, but a nation with a strongly marked bias towards history, 
legend, and sentiment, which the Emperor seeks to enlist on behalf 
of his new enthusiasm. It may be that were Germany far-sighted 
and circumspect she would stop short at the sea, and confine 
herself to the cultivation of her domestic resources. That is for 
Germans to judge. The point for foreigners to appreciate is that 
the Emperor is an avowed convert to Mahan’s philosophy and has 
set his heart on the expansion of Germany, and anticipates the 
acquiescence of his subjects. Addressing his brother at Kiel he 
said :—“The journey which you will undertake and the task 
which you have to fulfil imply in themselves nothing new ; they are 
the logical consequences of what my grandfather, of blessed 
memory, and his great Chancellor founded in the political sphere, 
and of what our illustrious father won by his sword on the battle- 
field; they are nought but the first manifestation of the newly- 
united and newly-arisen German Empire in its transmarine 
mission.” After alluding to the terms of good comradeship to be 
maintained with foreign fleets he added :—“ Let it (the squadron) 
be a strong defence for the interests of our country against every 
one who would meddle with the Germans. Such is your mission 
and your task.” Then came the new Imperial doctrine of Civis 
Romanus sum which has fluttered the dovecotes of Europe :— 


** May every European in those distant regions, may every German merchant, 
and, above all, may the foreigner on whose soil we are, or with whom we shall 
have to deal, be aware that the German Michael has firmly planted his shield 


with the device of the German Eagle upon the soil in order once for all to give his 


protection to all who ask for it. And may our countrymen in those regions, be 


they priests or be they merchants, or be their business what it may, rest assured 
that the protection of the German Empire implied by the German ships of war 


will be steadily vouchsafed them. But should anyone essay to detract from our 


just’ rights or to injure us, then up and at him with your mailed fist (/ahre 
darein mit gepanzerter Faust), and if it be God’s will, weave for your youthful 
brow a wreath of laurel which no one in all the German Empire will grudge you.” 


The immediate effect of this speech was disastrous, 
Prince Henry was visibly upset by the Imperial 
eloquence, and made an unbalanced and most 
unseemly reply. It would probably have caused greater offence in 
Germany than it did if The Times had been less eager to point out 
its glaring defects. The Prince, in fact, turned the deftly-preached 
gospel of Civis Romanus sum, which appeals to the national pride 
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of every German citizen throughout the world, into a personal 
deitication of his elder brother, which must be most disagreeable to 
a Christian nation. The utterance is so remarkable that we repro- 
duce it :— 


** Most august Emperor, most mighty King and Lord, illustrious brother,—We 
grew up together as children, Later on it was our privilege, as men, to look into 
each other's eyes and faithfully to stand by cach other. The Imperial crown budded 
for your Majesty with thorns. I have tried in my narrow sphere and with my feeble 
powers, as a man, as a soldier, and as a citizen of the State, to help your Majesty. A 
greater epoch came, an epoch of import for the nation, an epoch of import for your 
Majesty’s navy. Your Majesty has most graciously made the sacrifice (die 
Lntsagung gehabt) of entrusting me with thiscommand. I thank your Majesty with 
a most faithful, a brotherly, and a most humble heart. 

“IT very well know the thoughts of your Majesty. I know what a great sacrifice is 
involved when your Majesty intrusts me with such asplendid command. And itis 
this that moves me most profoundly ; it is for this that I thank your Majesty most 
sincerely, In the second place, I am profoundly obliged to your Majesty for the 
confidence which your Majesty reposes inmy humble person, Of one thing I may 
assure your Majesty—neither fame nor laurels have charms for me. One thing is 
the aim that draws me on—it is to declare in foreign lands the gospel of your 
Majesty’s hallowed person (das Evangelium Eurer Majestit geheiligter Person im 
Auslande zu kiinden), to preach it to everyone who will hear it, and also to those who 
will not hearit. This gospel I will have inscribed on my banner, and I will inseribe 
it whithersoever I go.” 


The British public are being daily taught to regard 
the Kaiser as the implacable and vigilant foe of 
their country. He is supposed to foment every 
anti-British intrigue which journalistic imagination can invent. So 
much so that it is almost a delicate matter for an Englishman to 
put in a word to the Imperial credit. Must we nct grant, however, 
that he knows his own mind and has a remarkable faculty for 
getting his own way. He has certainly engineered “ recent 
events” with consummate skill and judgment in furtherance of his 
own views, be they wise or foolish. A few months ago it was con- 
fidently asserted, and with every indication of probability, that 
Germany would never look at the Emperor’s “ harum-scarum 
schemes.” He appeared, in fact, to be courting a humiliating 
political defeat in pursuing the phantom of a big navy. Now he 
seems to have turned the tables on his critics. With dramatic 
effect he utilized the murder of a couple of German missionaries in 
China and an outrage to a German subject in the Republic of 
Hayti—which is presumably within the purview of the Monroe 
Doctrine— to impress his subjects with the soundness of his views. 
Simultaneously warships were despatched to coerce China and to 
overawe President Monroe’s protégé. During the culmination o 
this double crisis—the risks of which were not depreciated by the 
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“ inspired” Press—the Emperor turned round to his people and 
emphasized the unprotected state of their sea-voard which invited 
the attack of any serious European navy. It was a new and 
exciting experience to the stay-at-home German to find the 
Fatherland playing a prominent réle in the Far East and Far West, 
while the insecurity of German shipping powerfully impressed him. 
Be the reasons what they may, Germany has caught some of her 
Sovereign’s enthusiasm for sea power, and a Bill has been intro- 
duced to the Reichstag which provides for a large addition to the 
German navy. It is still under consideration, but it admittedly 
has an imineasurably better prospect of passing than would have 
been thought possible earlier in the year. The new programme is 
to be spread over a period of seven years, during which period it 
is proposed to add 17 battleships, 8 armoured coast defence 
vessels, 9 large and 26 small cruisers to the German navy, 
together with a proportionate complement of men. While the 
additional expenditure under this new programme will be over 
twenty millions sterling, Germany’s total naval outlay during the 
ensuing seven years will be at least fifty millions sterling. 
British naval estimates are admittedly framed according to the 
naval activity of other nations, and if the German nation assents to 
the Navy Bill it will be incumbent on the British Admiralty to 
reconsider their present naval programme. We clearly cannot afford 
to allow the German Emperor to hold the balance of sea power in 
Europe in the early years of the twentieth century. 


The Austro-Hungarian Empire is in the throes of 
AustriA-HUNGARY. a grave crisis as to the issue of which it would$be 

rash to hazard an opinion. Indeed a study of her 
political system (which Mr. Gladstone used to cite as “the most 
illustrious example of the Home Rule principle” when he was 
endeavouring to persuade Great Britain to adopt it) is a career in 
itself, and a knowledge of it is a science that is given to very few 
foreigners and to not too many Austrians. Mr. Chamberlain once 
warned the United Kingdom against degenerating into “an ill- 
compacted federation,” which is the goal of the Home-Rule-all- 
Rounders. ‘The political complications that are surging round the 
devoted Emperor Francis confirm the sagacity of that warning and 
should deter us from entering on the fatal path of national dis- 
integration. In Great Britain the difficulties of her Austro. 
Hungarian friends are viewed with unmixed dismay, but so great 
is the faith in the wisdom and influence of the Emperor that, in 
spite of new and alarming aspects in the situation, one may hope 
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that under his guidance the Empire will weather this, as she has 
so many threatening storms. But the outlook is black. It has 
been found impossible to get the Parliaments of the two halves of 
the Dual Monarchy to renew the Ausgleich—the instrument which 
provides for a common military, financial, and diplomatic system 
without which they relapse into independent Kingdoms under a 
common monarch. The compact is to be temporarily maintained 
by the prerogative of the Emperor. What is perhaps a worse sign 
is that the mere effort to get it through the Parliament (Reichsrath) 
of Austria has brought that country to the verge of dissolution. 
To obtain a Parliamentary majority which would have assured the 
Ausgleich it was necessary to conciliate the non-German part of 
the Austrian population, who considerably outnumber the Germans. 
To conciliate the Slavs—while performing an act of apparent justice 
—the Austrian Government, under the Premiership of Count Badeni, 
issued a decree placing the two languages of German and Czech 
on an equality in Bohemia (where the Czechs are to the Germans 
in the proportion of five to three) by compelling every Government 
official, after a period of four years’ grace, to acquaint himself with 
both, and providing for the administration of justice in either at 
the option of the parties before the Court. On the promulgation 
of this regulation the German minority in the Reichsrath 
inaugurated a system of obstruction which speedily lapsed into free 
fighting. Finally they were “chucked out,” the House was pro- 
rogued, and the Premier resigned. Thereupon the Czech population 
of Bohemia and elsewhere retaliated upon the Germans and a sort 
of civil war raged for a few days. The latest news is that uneasi- 
ness is manifesting itself in Hungary and ominous talk of “a 


general break up” is to be heard.* The year 1898 opens badly for 
the Dual Monarchy. 


Sir William Lockhart’s expeditionary force, after 
Png an arduous campaign, in a mountainous region 

which offered as much obstacle to progress as the 
enemy, has retired to winter quarters at Bagh. The force has been 
employed in fighting for two months. It advanced where it 
pleased, and was never successfully resisted ; but its retreat was 
invariably harassed and pursued. We have imagined, over and 
over again, that the tribes were quelled, and heard the terms of 
submission, and then invariably followed some fierce fighting in 
which the enemy were driven off, and had their villages or forts 


*See a lucid article by ‘‘Germanicus” in The Daily Graphic of 24th December. 
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destroyed. The percentayzo of officers lost has been extremely 
high. This is said to be because hundreds of the Afridis have been 
in our service, and are able to distinguish the officers and 
pick them off. The stubbornness of the contest has been a 
surprise to the country. According to Lord Wolseley, the cam- 
paign has been the most trying and difficult one which has 
fallen to the lot of our army for years, no such war has 
has taken place on the frontier of India since the days of the great 
Mutiny. The fact is, we got into a very thicket of tribes whose 
pastime appears to be that of fighting each other. For the while, 
they united against us. The following description of the habits of 
our enemies was sent by The Times correspondent,who accompanied 
the expedition :—“ Every house in this valley, and there are 
hundreds of them, is, as I have described elsewhere, a little 
fortress. Each has thick, strong walls, loopholes, and one or more 
lofty towers. When these amiable savages are not driven by 
necessity to unite to face a common danger they are continually 
warring among themselves, and it is no uncommon occurrence to 
find one half of a village carrying on a skirmish with the other 
half, which may last for several consecutive days, the parties firing 
upon each other from towers, or from behind rocks or other shelter. 
When all their ammunition is exhausted, or after seven or eight cas- 
ualties have occurred on either side, the quarrel is generally settled 
by an interchange of marriages!” Another passage from the same 
source gives us a vivid idea of the sort of hardship which was 
endured :—‘“ But though the troops after a most toilsome and 
exhausting march had reached Dwa Toi, their baggage did not 
arrive, and such were the extraordinary difficulties of the road that 
none of it came in that night. It was five o’clock on the following 
afternoon before the last of it, escorted by Colonel Haughton and 
his splendid Sikhs, the 36th, reached the bivouac. Consequently 
the General and his staff and the men, all alike, had to lie ovt on 
the hillsides during that bitter night, the thermometer registering 
20 deg. of frost. Everyone, be it remembered, was wet to the skin 
almost up to the waist, and, arriving on the ground only a little 
before sunset, there was no time to dry even one’s socks and boots ; 
while as to fires, a few well-directed bullets from the enemy soon 
scattered the shivering groups that had crowded round them.” We 
are told that the Afridis have received a severe lesson in the 
destruction of their towers and defences, and we sincerely hope it 
is so, and that a spring campaign will be unnecessary. It is certain 
that, at whatsoever cost, our supremacy has to be established. 
The war was none or our seeking. It was waged against us ata 
moment’s notice, and the documents found in Waran prove that 
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it was instigated by religious fanaticism, aroused by false re- 
ports concerning the defeat of British troops by the Moslems in 


Europe. We have to carry it through to a successful termina- 
tion. 


If the literature issued by the Gold Standard 
Lp tAW- Defence Association had a wide circulation the 
__ INDIAN defence of the gold standard would become a 
xOVERN MENT, . : 
superhuman task. This society has recently 
produced a pamphlet from the pen of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, one of its 
esteemed Vice-Presidents, and a member, we believe, of the last 
Cabinet. The document is entitled “The Bimetallic Report of the 
Agricultural Commission—a Reply,” and has been much applauded 
by the London Press. It deserves some praise for the courage of 
the writer, who is the first public man on either side of politics to 
express approval of the disastrous despatch in which the Indian 
Government rejected the precious opportunity that was recently 
offered them by France and the United States of escaping from 
financial troubles which are calculated to move even the Little 
Englanders of Lombard Street. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre declares this 
amazing, indefensible, and hitherto undefended paper to be “a 
most trenchant and weighty despatch.” Now, we venture to doubt 
whether Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has read it. We are clear that if he 
has, he has not understood it, and, therefore, attach but little 
importance to his strange and solitary encomium. The one solid 
reason given by the Indian Government for refusing to open the 
Indian mints in co-operation with joint action by France and the 
United States is (see despatch) that “if the ratio adopted was 
154 to 1” the rupee “would rise. from about sixteen pence to 
about twenty-three pence. Such a rise is enough to kill our 
export trade, for the time at least.” In another passage this point 
is elaborated :— 


** We have said in paragraph 5 that the first result of the proposed arrangement 
would be an immediate disturbance of trade and industry by the advance of the 
exchange value of the rupee, which will be very intense if the rise is from between 
fifteen and sixteen pence to about twenty-three pence. There is no doubt that the 
effect would he to throw some branches of the export trade of India and the indus- 
tries connected therewith (the planting industries, for example, in which a large 
amount of European capital has been embarked) into the most depressed condition 
for some time atleast. The period of depression might be long or comparatively 
short, though there are authorities who are inclined to attribute a permanently 
disastrous effect to such a large and sudden rise in exchange, and to apprehend 
that Indian commerce might be utterly shaken by the change.” 


The Indian Government realize the obvious fact that the low 
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exchanges give the Indian exporter an artificial advantage which 
he would lose if the exchange was raised by converting a 
sixteen-penny rupee into a twenty-three-penny rupee. The 
great stress laid by the Indian Government upon this point 
emboldens us to say that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has not read the 
despatch which he pronounces to be “trenchant and weighty.” 
For, in the very pamphlet containing this eulogy, he tells us that 
“ As to the contention of the Bimetallists that the fall in the price 
of silver permanently stimulates the exportation of wheat and 
other produce from silver-using countries such as India, there may 
have been some plausible grounds for attaching importance to this 
argument afew yearsago; but the experience of lateryearshascruelly 
dealt with it, and has exposed completely its unsoundness.” Then 
why does the Indian Government tremble for its exports under a 
higher rupee or, if Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is right, how can the 
despatch of the Indian Government be defended ? 


- As against Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s hasty approval of the 
cacy Indian despatch, we propose to quote'‘a far weightier 
"opinion, viz., that of The Pioneer of Allahabad 
which is not only the leading and the ablest paper in India, but has 
long been regarded as representing the very pick of Anglo-Indian 
official opinion. It is noteworthy as showing the determined 
boycott of bimetallism in the Press that no great paper has 
published any portion of The Pioneer’s protest except our 
distinguished and independent contemporary The Manchester 
Guardian, whose admirable articles on the currency question* 
have been frequently and fairly compared to the work of the 
late Walter Bagehot. The Pioneer makes some well- 
deserved and caustic comments on “the London papers, 
echoing for the most part the exultation of the London bankers 
at the collapse of the Wolcott proposals, treat the currency question 
as having once more reached the stage of finality,” but it adds, 
“bimetallism has been ‘finally’ extinguished ten or a dozen 
times before now.” We are further told that “whenever the 
short-sighted selfishness of Lombard Street has won a victory, the 
triumphant party has assured itself that the silver craze was 
dead”; but that “craze” has “always recovered itself after a 
more or less prolonged faint.” Proceeding to comment on “the 
essential fallacy of the fatal despatch,” The Pioneer says :— 


* We desire to acknowledge our indebtedness to its article of December 21st, 
entitled ‘‘ A Protest from India,” 
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‘An apparently steady exchange at about 16d. has been maintained for some 
time by virtue of the fact that the Government of India at home has borrowed 
during this period almost the entire interest on India’s external debt. To pay the 
burden off, plus the normal interest accruing, would require during the next 
six months the sale of at least eighty lacs of Council bills per week. Under the 
pressure of an operation of that kind, the pretty silver token which we pass 
about in this country (India), since the use of money has been discontinued, 
would probably fall to something like its intrinsic (melting) value. We are 
quite aware that the financial authorities in India propose to avert this danger 
by delaying to meet their engagements in London or by incurring fresh liabilities 
there, but a danger thus averted is not a danger escaped. Even in presence of 
monometallic enthusiasm pervading the London papers just now we venture 
to diagnose the situation, as it stands, as one more stage on the road to ruin, 
which, whether ultimately pursued to the end or abandoned while there may 
yet be time to turn aside, stretches out before us more plainly than ever.” 


In a striking passage The Pioneer proceeds to define the ruin 
it foresees as bound to follow the present policy, as a ruin which 
will involve India’s creditors in “remarkable experiences,” not- 
withstanding that “the empiricists of the London money market 
laugh at the notion of any community governed by Anglo-Saxon 
traditions consenting under any circumstances to repudiate its 
debts . . . . the resources of any country in regard to the 
continuons payment of interest on an external loan are absolutely 
limited to the volume of its external trade.” The Pioneer 
describes the Australasian Colonies as being compelled “to send 
home to England two bales of wool for every one that sufficed 
to pay the British money-lender when her debts were contracted,” 
and remarks that, though the monetary system of Australia is 
most completely “linked” (a phrase in the Indian despatch) with 
that of the Mother Country, yet “ Australia, to eyes that can see 
a little way forward, is just as deeply compromised by the triumph 
of Lord Farrer as India herself.” As The Manchester Guardian 
pithily puts it: “In India the situation is the Australian situa- 
tion, aggravated by the fact that the interest due is payable 
in the metal constantly rising in value as compared with goods; 
while the taxation of the country is collected in the metal 
constantly falling in value, in consequence of its disuse as 
money.” 


If our so-called statesmen are utterly incapable 
AUSTRALIA'S 


annem of appreciating the monetary madness of the 
Indian Government and the perils besetting the 

Australian Colonies, we can only possess our souls in patience, and 
await the inevitable smash. The Pioneer shows how closely the 
fortunes of these great communities—for which in Jubilee speeches 
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our politicians express their admiration and affection—are asso- 
ciated in a financial sense. One may trust that no foolish 
amour propre will prevent our Australian kinsmen from protest- 
ing with all their power against the hideous injustice which is 
steadily and inexorably ruining them. The Pioneer points the 
moral thus :— 


‘*We have already reached that stage on the road to ruin, mapped out above 
for Australia, when the export trade fails to pay our external debt, reckoning as 
debt the whole obligation due from the Government of India, partly for services, 
partly for loans. Our authorities think, however, that with a 16d. rupee we can 
just carry on, As long as we go on borrowing at home the money which, under 
a healthy system of finance, we should in effect be remitting out of our earnings, 
we may perhaps carryon. But our smash is very much nearer, and very much 
more certain, if nothing more is done than has been done, than that of Australia. 
In thecase of Australia, though wool has been falling in value, one product of 
the country has been going up in value, and that is gold. It has also been 
coming forward in augmented volume. Without fully realizing the nature of 
the process, Australia herself—her own mineral structure—is being sold up for 
the benefit of the external creditor, and Australia is enjoying the process, not 
quite understanding it in all its subtle bearings as yet. But India has no flesh, 
so to speak, to pull off her own bones and give to her creditors. She is much 
nearer than Australia to the time at which she will not be able to pay any more.” 


The article concludes with an indignant protest against the 
monstrous argument that as a creditor nation it pays Great 
Britain to receive her interest in depreciated goods. 


‘The immoral selfishness of this argument did not repel Lord Farrer when, 
just before the Wolcott collapse—just before the Government of India, that is to 
say, took the breath out of the world’s body by repudiating all the dearest 
convictions of its greatest financiers and its urgent policy of the last twenty 
years,—he did not feel ashamed to put it before London merchants, For those 
who can see, it is as stupid as it is immoral; as disastrous in the long-run as it 
is dishonest in principle. To avail yourself of previously unforeseen contingencies 
to get more than twice as much out of a bargain than either you or the other 
party to the bargain ever intended is to invite a repudiation of the bargain by the 
victim of the unforeseen accident. The situation is not as if you had bought 
shares, for example, that go up in value, That is your luck. But a revolution in 
the standard of value puts a new complexion on every bargain, outside its own 
merits, as such. That is where the shame of clinging to the original bargain 
comes in.” 


We concur with the comment of The Manchester Guardian 
upon this timely and valuable protest :—* When we find a paper 
with the official authority and reputation of The Pioneer in 
India threatening repudiation and practically demanding the 
scaling down of India’s gold debts, we may realize how seriously 
experienced opinion in the Dependency itself condemns Lord 
Elgin’s sacrifice of the opportunities afforded by the recent 
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negotiations and Lord George Hamilton’s “concurrence.” The 
fact that there is no finality in the present position is the only 
grain of comfort that The Pioneer can find in what it describes 
as “ the temporary obscuration of the monetary policy that has so 
long ruled the Indian Government, and of which until the other 
day it had always been so resolute and sturdy a champion.” 


Our readers will find themselves so strenuously 
manne 'N dosed with bimetallism during 1898 that we have 

decided to let them down easy in the first number. 
We conclude by wishing them all “A Happy New Year.” 
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THE TEST OF LOYALTY. 
AN OBJECT LESSON FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


*« Also, we will make promise, So long as the Blood Endures 
I shall know that your good is mine ; ye shalt feel that my strength is yours.” 


For half a century the bitter cry of the West Indies, addressed 
hitherto to deaf ears in their Mother Country, has been for “ a fair 
field and no favour”—a fair field for themselves in the home 
markets for their natural staple, and no favour to the foreigner. 

Now at last it would appear that their cry has reached the “ big 
heart of England,” and that a policy of active intervention on their 
behalf against the aggressive commercial warfare to which they 
have so long opposed a hopeless and heroic resistance is about to be 
submitted to Parliament. 

The redress of their grievances may be said to be within measure- 
able distance when a Royal Commission has reported that nothing 
but the rehabilitation of their staple industry can save them, at 
best from the gravest disaster, at worst from absolute ruin; when 
leading organs of the Press (not excluding The Times) admit that 
countervailing duties—in the last resort, apparently the only 
practicable and effectual means by which such rehabilitation can 
be effected—do not necessarily involve a violation of the Free Trade 
principles on which our fiscal legislation is based ; when, finally, we 
find the assumption, put forward so strenuously by the opponents 
of such a policy that it must lead to a tariff war with the Con- 
tinental Powers, emphatically negatived by the recent utterances 
of responsible statesmen in the German Reichstag. 

With the justice of the West Indian demand for such a measure 
from an economic point of view Lord Pirbright has dealt ably in 
the last number of this Review. But there is another aspect from 
which it may be further emphasized. I refer to the consistent 
injustice meted out to our West Indian Colonies by the Mother, or 
shall I say, Step-mother Country during the last sixty years. Those 
who have studied this page of our Colonial History will probably 
agree with me that it is not one on which we, the boasted colonizers 
of the world, can afford to look back with any satisfaction. That 
the West Indies are still loyal to the Crown has been abundantly 
proved in this year of Jubilee, but historians of the next century 
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may well marvel at the survival of any such sentiment when they 
tell the story of England’s constant and complacent sacrifice of 
West Indian welfare to the demands of an impetuous philanthropy 
and a purely selfish trade policy. 

Take first the Emancipation Act of 1834. 

That Emancipation was just in principle no one will deny. That 
the Act was flagrantly unjust to the West Indian planters in the 
apportionment of the cost is equally undeniable. 

The value of the estates and slaves had been put down by the 
Government Commissioners at £129,000,000. Now in the matter 
of slavery, the Mother Country, as the monopolist of the slave 
trade for generations, was at least as great a sinner as the Colonies 
to which she had consigned her human cargos. But the zeal of 
philanthropists in a hurry to do justice to their black brethren 
blinded them to the just claims of their white kinsmen. Sixteen 
and a half millions were voted by Parliament as the Mother Coun- 
try’s share of the depreciation caused by the Act. The balance, 
amounting certainly to at least five times that amount, was debited 
to the West Indians, and little or no attempt was made to mitigate 
by judicious labour laws the injury wrought alike to whites and 
blacks by the total dislocation of the labour market. 

But let this pass—it is ancient history now, and the end achieved 
may perhaps be said to have justified means even less equitable— 
and come to 1846. 

In 1846 was inaugurated a new era in our fiscal legislation, the 
era of Free Trade. From 1834 to 1846 the British West Indies, 
by the help of a prohibitory tariff against slave-grown sugar, had 
been slowly but surely rebuilding their shattered industry on the 
basis of free labour. In 1846 this differential duty was lowered 
from 63s. to 23s.,and in the course of a few years was entirely 
abolished. These measures threw the British markets open to the 
slave-owning planters of Cuba and Brazil with the inevitable re- 
sults—widespread ruin and disaster to the British Colonies, a fresh 
era of prosperity to the slave-owning Spaniards and Portuguese, a 
renewed lease of life and vigour to slavery and the slave trade—and 
—sugar a trifle cheaper to the British consumer. It is not too 
much to say that the benefit which had accrued to humanity in 
general, and negro humanity in particularfrom the Emancipation Act 
of 1834 wereabsolutely nullified by this abuse of economic doctrines. 
Manifest injustice was wrought to the British West Indies, mani- 
fest injustice greater still to the cause of progress and civilization 
in the continents of Africa and America. 

Glance at the statistics. Within two years fifty of the largest 
West Indian firms failed with liabilities of over £6,000,000, and 
similar disasters overtook the planters of Mauritius. 
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‘Read the evidence of Captain Watson before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1848. “The resurrection of the slave trade 
in Cuba may be ascribed entirely to the stimulus given by the 
alteration in the laws admitting slave-grown sugar into Eng- 
land.” 

Hear Lord Palmerston affirming that in 1846 and 1847 no less 
than 110,000 slaves had been imported into Brazil as compared 
with an annual average for the preceding five years of 32,000. 

For two-and-twenty years the British West Indies were forced 
to carry on their industry under this iniquitous competition. No 
helping hand was given by the Mother Country, and it was only 
through the abolition of slavery in Cuba in 1868 that they were 
once more enabled to compete on fair and equal terms with their 
foreign West Indian rivals in the sugar markets of the world. 

But, in the meantime, other and far more serious rivals had 
arisen—the beet-sugar producers of Europe. Into the origin and 
history of the Bounty System, by which this industry has been 
gradually fostered from 1862 to the present day, it is needless to 
enter. Suffice it to say that the results have been broadly to give 
foreign grown and foreign refined beet-sugar a practical monopoly 
in the British home markets, and to bring both the British home 
refining and the British Colonial cane-sugar industries to the verge 
of extinction. 

Needless to say, urgent representations were being continually 
poured into the Board of Trade and Colonial Office protesting 
against passive acquiescence in a policy which left British 
inaastries and British Colonies at the mercy of the fiscal necs 
and caprices of foreign Governments. 

Needless to add, nothing was done. In the Sixties and Seventies: 
the spirit of the old Mercantile System, which regarded the: 
interests of the Colonies as subsidiary and secondary to, instead of 
identical with, those of the Mother Country, still reigned supreme: 
in Downing Street. Against the just claims of small and distant: 
Colonies was successfully raised the counter-cry of “ Protection to 
Home Industries ”—not openly and avowedly, asin the days when 
a British Parliament passed Acts to suppress the manufacturing; 
industries of Ireland and America, but, with Pharisaic cunning;, 
under the thinly-veiled disguise of Free Trade formule. 

However, a Select Committee of the House of Commons was at* 
last appointed in 1880 to examine into and report upon the effect of 
the European sugar bounties and “ to report what steps, if any, it’ 
is desirable to take in order to obtain redress for any evil that may’ 
be found to exist.” The majority report of the Committee summed! 
up this conclusion under seven heads. The only one I need allude to: 
here is No. 4: “ That it is expedient that immediate steps be taken: 
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to obtain such an alteration in the present system as will stop the 
granting of bounties on sugar, both raw and refined.” 

Again, no practical results followed this purely academic victory. 
The West Indies commanded no votes and had no representative 
in Parliament. I should not wish even so much as to hint that 
this would have any bearing upon the question. On the contrary, 
it is obvious to every right-thinking man that this very fact must 
have made every meinber of the House of Commons only the more 
ready to be scrupulously careful that the interests of the Crown 
Colonies, unrepresented as they are except by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, should be jealously respected. 

However, worse was to follow. Not content with a negative 
policy of non-interference, the Mother Country, unwilling to help 
the West Indies herself, positively forbade them, in her own self- 
interest, to help themselves. The story is a remarkable one, and I 
will tell it as briefly as possible. 

In 1884 there was an extraordinary fall in the price of sugar—a 
fall of about 40 per cent. below what had hitherto been supposed 
to be the normal average. This “slump” was clearly not caused 
by bounties alone. The bounty per se could not account for any 
fall beyond the amount of the bounty, and it was generally 
admitted by experts that the bounties, taken all round, did not 
affect prices, speaking roughly, by more than £2 per ton. It is no 
part of our present purpose to go into the question of what caused 
the fall. Suffice it to say it was not due to bounties. But what- 
ever may have been its cause, the effects were immediately 
disastrous to all sugar-producing countries, including of course 
the West Indies. 

In the year 1885 the United States, to whose market the 
operation of the sugar bounties had, in the meantime, largely 
driven West Indian sugar, adopted the principle of reciprocity in 
their fiscal legislation, and approached our Government with the 
view of giving to our West Indian Colonies a free market for their 
sugar on the condition that they, on their side, should make certain 
reductions in their customs duties on products of the United States, 
imported by them. They were willing that any such reductions 
should also apply to similar products coming from the British 
Empire, but would not agree to their extension to foreign 
countries. 

The duty in the United States on foreign sugar (including that 
from the British West Indies) was £10 per ton, and the United 
States made formal and official proposals to the effect that, if 
the British Government would agree to the reductions in these 
specificl West Indian customs duties, they, on their side, would 
admit West Indian sugar duty free into the United States. 
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With such an offer the West Indies were naturally most 
anxious to close. The proposal was one advantageous to them in 
the highest degree. The United States were proposing to waive 
duties on West Indian produce which would have amounted to at 
least £2,000,000 per annum, while the reduction of duties on their 
part would have represented an annual loss of about £200,000. It is 
obvious that such an arrangement, had it been carried into effect, 
would have been of enormous advantage to our Colonies, and 
although it is possible, even probable, that it would not have been 
of long duration, still had it lasted even for two years, the profit 
accruing to the West Indies would have helped them very 
materially in fighting the long uphill battle against European 
bounties. 

But when the propositions came before the British Government 
the proposal was rejected, practically on the ground that such an 
arrangement was contrary to our treaties with Germany and 
Belgium. It is worth noting that these were the very treaties 
which have recently been denounced by our Government, under 
pressure from Canada, with general approbation. In vain it was 
urged that neither Belgian nor German trade would be appreciably 
affected by the treaty, and that even if Germany and Belgium did 
claim their rights under their treaties with England, a provision 
was made in the proposed treaty authorizing England to terminate 
the arrangement. It was also pointed out that the treaties with 
Germany and Belgium had not been allowed to stand in the way 
of a treaty, similar to the one proposed, between Canada and the 
United States, which had lasted for ten years without any protest 
either from Belgium or Germany. But in spite of all the West Indies 
could urge the treaty was rejected, and they found themselves in 
this position. The markets of Great Britain were closed to them by 
the passive acquiescence of the British Parliament in the aggressive 
fiscal legislation of Germany, Belgium, France, Holland, and Austria, 
and they were at the same time forbidden by the British Government 
to avail themselves of a most advantageous offer of favoured admis- 
sion to the United States markets. 

As the late Mr. W. E. Forster told Lords Granville and Derby 
at a deputation to those Ministers at which he was present : 
“The hardship in this case is amazing. The case becomes hard 
beyond precedent because they are injured in every way.” At 
the same time Mr. Ritchie, now President of the Board of 
Trade, remarked: “The only thing which is going to ruin the 
West Indian Colonies is their connection with England.” 

That this connection has been the bane of their commercial 
prosperity cannot for one moment be denied. There is no other 
first-rate country in the world that would have quietly stood by 
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and seen her Colonies ruined by the action of foreign Govern- 
ments, even if that action were perfectly legitimate. But it can 
scarcely be argued that the aggressive commercial warfare carried 
on by means of artificial bounties is legitimate trading; nor would 
it have been permitted by Britain had it not been for the corrup- 
tions interpolated by fanatical and possibly interested politicians 
into the true text of the Free Trade gospel according to Adam 
Smith and Cobden. 

Contrast for a moment Cobden’s doctrine with that of the 
Cobden Club. Speaking at a meeting held in London on 3rd July, 
1844, Cobden said : “ We do not seek free trade in corn primarily 
for the sake of purchasing it at a cheaper money rate ; we require 
it at the natural price of the world’s market: whether it becomes 
dearer with a free trade—as wool seems to be getting up now, 
atter the abolition of the 1d. per pound—or whether it becomes 
cheaper, it matters not to us, provided the people of this country 
have it at its natural price, and every source of supply is freely 
opened, as Nature and Nature’s God intended it to be; then, and 
then only, shall we be satisfied.” 

Substitute “sugar” for “ corn,” and this quotation from Cobden 
exactly represents what the West Indies are demanding to-day 
and have been demanding for fifty years. 

The Cobden Club, however, says: “ Let us buy as cheaply as 
possible, and ask no questions as to how the cheapness is 
produced.” Even so do the receivers of stolen goods answer the 
magistrate in our police courts. Whether cheapness is produced 
by slave-labour, by prison-labour, or by bounties, it is all one accord- 
ing to these Neo-Free-Traders. Stifle the natural sources of pro- 
duction as much as you like, destroy the natural price, but, above 
all, see that you buy cheap—would seem to be the be-all and end- 
all of their philosophy. 

Cobden’s view seems to me as sound as that of the Cobden Club 
is unsound, and the history of the West Indies during the last fifty 
years shows that it is to the departure from the true principles of 
Political Economy, as laid down by Cobden, that all their troubles 
have arisen. 

But still at the cleventh hour there is time to save theso 
Colonies, and there are signs that the British public will insist 
pretty strongly that they shall be saved. Hitherto they have 
been told by those to whom they look for guidance that the West 
Indies are asking for Protection, and that to give them what they 
ask would perhaps double the price of sugar. Now they are 
learning the truth, viz., that the West Indies are demanding the 
restoration of true Free Trade in sugar, and that to give them what- 
they ask may cost us jth of a penny per lb, more than we are now 
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paying. To my mind it is doubtful if even this increase in price 
would be permanent, for this reason: I am a believer in Free 
Trade, and I hold that one of the advantages of Free Trade is 
that when all the sources of supply are thrown fairly open, the best 
man must win. Under the bounty system it is not the best man 
who wins. With Free Trade the best man is not hampered; he is 
continually seeking and continually finding out new methods of 
manufacture, and the cost of production is thereby constantly 
being reduced. Take any industry you like, and I venture to say 
that fortunes may be made to-day at prices which would have 
left a heavy loss fifteen years ago, But when a producer is ham- 
pered by uncertainty, and robbed of his fair returns, he is crippled 
in his development, and can no longer afford to keep himself 
abreast of the times in the onward march of industrial enter- 
prise. 

We have recently witnessed a display of patriotic attachment 
towards our Colonies during the Jubilee weeks of the present year 
the genuineness of which it is impossible to question. It is for 
Ministers and Members of Parliament to bring the case truthfully 
before the bar of public opinion, and we have no fear of the result. 

The question is one of far-reaching importance, not, perhaps, 
intrinsically, but as a crucial test of the Mother Country’s loyalty 
towards her Colonies. If her policy is to be that of abandoning 
them to their fate directly there is some small money-gain to be 
got by doing so—then good-bye to the grand ideal of a United 
Britannic Empire as an idle dream. 

That, we who profess such love and aflection for our Colonies, 
such pride in our noble inheritance of empire, should stoop to sell 
our birthright for the miserable mess of pottage with which the 
Cobden Club would tempt our nostrils is a proposition whose 
absurdity is its own condemnation. 


NEVILE LUBBOCK. 
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ALLEN v, FLOOD. 

Tuis was a civil action brought by two shipwrights belonging to 
the Shipwrights’ Provident Union, which is a Trade Union, against 
the London District Delegate of the Boiler-Makers’ Society, also a 
Trade Union, for maliciously causing their dismissal from employ- 
ment by the Glengall Iron Company, and maliciously preventing 
them from obtaining further employment in the service of the same 
Company.* 

It appears that in the building and repairing of ships two kinds 
of work required—viz., wood-work and iron-work—are in the 
North of England done by two sets of operatives belonging to 
different trades. But in London the practice varies, and in some 
docks shipwrights are employed to do both wood-work and iron- 
work. The Boiler-Makers’ Society, the members of which work 
only in iron, are bent upon assimilating the London practice to 
that of the North, and on putting an end to shipwrights working in 
iron. What is the reason for this policy does not appear. Probably 
it was that the boiler-makers wished to keep the iron-work in their 
own hands and looked upon the shipwrights as competitors. But it 
may be that there was some idea that “Jacks” of two trades were 
not likely to be very expert at either, and so might drag down the 
wages of each. Or the object may have been to divide the work so 
as to admit a larger number of operatives to share. The poini, 
however, was declared immaterial to the case. Suffice it that such 
was the policy of the boiler-makers. 


* In the original action the Chairman and Secretary of the Boiler-Makers’ 
Society were made co-defendants with Allen: but the judge having ruled that 
there was no evidence against them, and his view having been upheld by the 
Court of Appeal, they were not parties to the proceedings in the House of Lords. 
The Statement of Claim had also included allegations of intimidation, coercion, 
and conspiracy, and the causing thereby of the Glengall Company to break their 
contracts to the plaintiffs and of other employers not to employ the plaintiffs. But 
at the trial the judge ruled there was no evidence as to these matters, and in this 
ruling the plaintiffs’ counsel acquiesced. Nevertheless, these discarded matters 
were brought in again by some of the judges in the House of Lords in consequence 
of the form of the question put to them (whether the plaintiffs’ evidence disclosed 
any cause of action), only to be again discarded by the Law Lords when the case 
was finally adjudicated. 
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The Glengall Iron Company had undertaken the repair in their 
Thames dock of a ship called the Sam Weller, and, as in this dock 
they followed the practice of the North, they employed boiler- 
makers on the iron-work, and a smaller number of shipwrights to 
do the wood-work—amongst others, two named Flood and Taylor. 
The men were engaged practically for the job, and were not at liberty 
to leave without notice, but the employers had the right to discharge 
any man at the end of each day without notice and without cause 
assigned. The two shipwrights I have named had quite recently 
been employed for months on iron-work in another dock; one 
of them, indeed, had left such work only the day before. This fact 
came to the knowledge of one of the boiler-makers on board, and 
he communicated it to his comrades. They became much excited, 
and at once sent for Allen, the London District Delegate of their 
Society. Allen came and was told by Elliott, one of the boiler- 
makers, that if the two shipwrights were not discharged the men 
would leave at dinner-time. Allen, in reply, bade Elliott warn the 
men that they had no business to strike without having received 
authority from headquarters at Newcastle, and that if they did so 
he would get them fined; but he said he would talk with the 
manager and see what could be done. Accordingly he saw the 
manager and told him that unless he discharged the two ship- 
wrights, and undertook not to employ them again, the men would 
strike that day—that the boiler-makers were determined to put a 
stop to men working the two trades, and that Flood and Taylor 
were known men, and to whatever dock they went they would be 
served the same. The manager protested against this interference. 
In his dock, he said, no iron-work was being done by shipwrights, 
or ever had been. The two shipwrights were good workmen, and 
he was unwilling to discharge them. In the end, however, he did 
so, rather than let his business be brought to a stand-still, which 
would have been the result if he had lost all his boiler-makers, 
Flood and Taylor then brought their action against Allen for 
maliciously procuring their dismissal, and maliciously preventing 
them from obtaining further employment from the Glengall Com- 
pany. The jury having found for the plaintiffs, the point of law, 
whether, on the facts as found by the jury, there was a good cause 
of action, was argued before Mr. Justice Kennedy, who had pre- 
sided at the trial, and now ruled in the affirmative. The case was 
then brought up to the Court of Appeal, where Lord Esher and 
Lerd Ludlow concurred with Mr. Justice Kennedy, Lord Justice 
Rigby acquiescing in deference, as he considered, to the authority 
of Temperton v. Russell (presently to be mentioned). Allen then 
appealed to the House of Lords. There the case was twice argued, 
and on the second occasion the julges were called in, the question 
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referred to them being whether the evidence for the plaintiffs 
disclosed a cause of action. Of the eight judges to whom this 
question was put, six, namely, the late Mr. Justice Cave, Hawkins, 
North, Wills, Grantham and Lawrance, J.J., answered Aye; two, 
Mathew and Wright, J.J.. No, and each gave his reasons at great 
length. And now at last—just three years and a half since the 
dispute arose—the House of Lords have delivered their decision. 

The facts of the case were, then, simple enough; what made 
it so difficult were the questions of general law involved. Indeed, 
the bare recital of the names of the problems which the judges 
were called upon to solve is enough to confound a man of ordinary 
nerve (a typical personage not unfamiliar in our Law Courts) : 
else, possibly, by a revulsion of feeling, he might see a certain 
fitness of things in the ship, which gave rise to these problems, 
being known by the name of Sam Weller, and might find amuse- 
ment in fancying how that eminent legal critic would have 
disported himself amongst the wonderful conundrums of the law. 
Here are some of them. What is the difference between wrong 
and a wrong? Does a wrong involve the violation of a right ? 
Motive, does the law, that old Gallio, care for it? Can malice 
make to be a wrong that which is otherwise not a wrong? Acts 
done with malice and causing damage, does the law give pro- 
tection against these to everybody, or to nobody, or only to 
traders? And are the airy hopes of a trader to be as much 
respected and protected as his good solid contracts? Does in- 
timidation mean one thing in a criminal prosecution, another 
in an action at law? When a Trade Union delegate bids an 
employer choose between parting with a couple of shipwrights 
and losing all his boiler-makers, does he “ offer him an alter- 
native” and “allow him an option”? or is it only the “Money or 
your life” of the highwayman to the traveller? Finally, sup- 
posing a cook to say to her master, “ Discharge that footman, or I 
go”: is she liable to the footman in an action at law, if she 
has spoken with reason? if for no reason? if from malice? 

It is, indeed, too plain where we are: we are plunging down, down 
into the dark, unfathomable depths of the Common Law, into 
the cavernous region known as the ancient habitat of Torts. 
For the substantial issue in the present case was no other than 
this: whether to hinder a trader in his trade intentionally and 
without just cause is or is not a tort. That which the plaintifis 
fished up and presented to the Court for acceptance, was it a 
real old tort, one of the genuine breed with all the marks of 
the Common Law about it—one which from time out o’ mind 
had been a native of the above-mentioned waters, albeit con- 
fessedly a somewhat shy creature, mainly haunting the bottom, 
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or, if fitfully rising to the surface, seen there in doubtful and 
variable shape? Or was it a vain thing fondly imagined, not 
a tort at all, but a moral apophthegm, dressed up to look like 
a tort? To understand, however, the drift of the technical 
arguments, we have to go back to the very primordial elements 
of the Common Law. Let us see, then, if it be possible for such 
as have not sate at the feet of Gamaliel, to form some general 
conception of the subject. To begin with,* what is a tort? 
Well, the name is a household word with our neighbours across 
the Channel: in England here it has seen better days, for Spenser 
used to honour it, and now it is familiar only to lawyers. It means 
a civil wrong, for which the remedy is an action at law. So far 
as Common Law Courts are concerned, all actions have been 
divided between Actions of Contract and Actions of Tort. These 
two cover, as it were, the whole ground. But whilst Actions 
of Contract relate to duties or corresponding rights which the 
parties to the contract have created for themselves, Actions of 
Tort are for the breach of such general duties—duties to our 
neighbour—as the law, so to speak, has selected from the moral 
code as suitable for enforcement on the community at large, 
enforcement not by a criminal prosecution in the name of 
the State, but by means of an action at law, which the aggrieved 
party is authorized to institute, if so disposed. Whilst selecting 
these duties the law has also qualified them, so far as might 
appear practically expedient. Some acts which are torts are also 
criminal offences, but this for present purposes is immaterial. 
Torts all rest on the principle that one must not do wrongful 
harm to one’s neighbour. But, as Sir F. Pollock points out, such 
a principle is nowhere promulgated in specific terms, and the bare 
knowledge that there is such a principle will not tell us in detail 
what kinds of harm are considered wrongful. This we have to 
find out for ourselves from the books which record that this and 
that and the other and so on have been recognized as torts. The 
ultimate test whether an act causing harm is wrongful is that it 
has been so recognized and redress granted; any other kind of 
harm cannot be called wrongful, and does not entitle the aggrieved 
person to a remedy. In this way too we can compile a more or 
less complete list of torts, and until recently this is all we had—a 
long list of torts, each with a prodigious body of appurtenant con- 


* These general remarks by way of preface, or at least so much of them as is 
sound, I have borrowed from Sir F. Pollock’s Law of Torts: a treatise which, 
from its comprehensive survey and its scientific and historical method—scientific 
because historical—throws much light on both the principles and the solecisms of 
our law—two matters which, when not left undistinguishable in the heap of 
collected cases, are apt to be confused by mistaken attempts to blend them into a 
consistent whole, 
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ditions and distinctions, the accretions of centuries. Classification 
was reserved for modern professors. Sir F. Pollock classifies torts thus: 


GROUP A, 
PERSONAL WRONGS. 
1. Wrongs affecting safety and freedom of the person. 
Assault, battery, false imprisonment. 
2. Wrongs affecting personal relations in the family. 
Seduction, enticing away of servants. 
3. Wrongs affecting reputation, 
Slander and libel. 
4. Wrongs affecting estate generally. 
Deceit, slander of title, fraudulent competition by colourable imitation, &c 
Malicious prosecution, conspiracy, interference with business, 


GROUP B. 
WRONGS TO POSSESSION AND PROPERTY, 
1, Trespass : (a) To land ; (4) to goods, 
Conversion and unnamed wrongs, ejusdem generis. 
Disturbance of easements, Xe. 
Interference with rights analogous to property, such as private franchises, 


patents, copyrights, trade-marks, 


GROUP C. 
WRONGS TO PERSON, ESTATE, AND PROPERTY GENERALLY. 
1. Nuisance. 
2. Negligence, 
3. Breach of absolute duties specially attached to the occupation of fixed pro- 
perty, to the ownership and custody of dangerons things, and to the exercise 
of certain public callings. 


This classification is of course not authoritative. But a general 
map of the country stands in good stead to those about to explore 
an obscure corner of it. 

All torts are subject to general rules of liability and to general 
exceptions, and by a general exception is meant something which 
by virtue of the general law constitutes a justification and is 
therefore an answer to the action (e.g., leave and license, judicial 
authority, &c.). But besides these, there are, of course, rules and 
exceptions peculiar to the particular tort in question, themselves 
constituting a large body of law—and again rules and exceptions 
of what I may call an intermediate order, applying to some torts 
but not to others. When a man is bold enough to bring an action 
of tort, he has to bethink him, at his peril, of all these divers 
rules and exceptions that may be applicable to his case. But 
these to-day we may leave all on the shelf, except three of the 
intermediate order, which the lay reader must have some general 
notion of, if he is to follow the present case. Briefly then, the plaintiff 
is obliged to show, in some torts actual damage to hinnself, in a few, 
“legal malice” in the defendant; in a very few, “ express malice.” 
To explain these, Proof of actual damage means proof that the act 
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Complained of not only was committed, but resulted in actual 
damage. “Express malice” is malice in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, #.e., personal ill-will. “ Legal malice” is the absence of 
just cause or excuse in the eyes of the law. But “just cause or 
excuse,” as employed here, does not mean that the case falls within 
what is called above a general exception of law, or within an ex- 
ception peculiar to the particular tort (either of which is of course 
a just cause): it means that the circumstances of the case as a 
whole are such that the Court, acting on more or less recognized 
principles, will accept them as a justification. Legal malice, there- 
fore, and express malice are not to be confounded, though the two 
have often a bearing on each other. Proof of express malice may 
tend to show the act to have been a wanton one, and therefore 
without just cause or excuse; or again, the absence of any apparent 
cause may suggest express malice. But express malice does not 
necessarily imply legal malice ; still less does legal malice involve 
express malice. Further, whilst express malice is a question of 
fact for the jury, legal malice is a mixed question of fact and law, 
the jury finding the facts, and the judge pronouncing whether they 
constitute just cause or excuse. At least this is theoretically so: in 
practice the matter drifts into the hands of the jury. Where 
malice, whether legal or express, has to be established, it is in 
most cases for the plaintitf to prove it, not for the defendant to dis- 
prove it. For present purposes it will be important for the reader to 
note that the presence of any one of these three requirements 
indicates that the tort does not belong to Sir F. Pollock’s Group B 
of wrongs to possession and property. If a person complains of 
infringement to his proprietary rights,* he has not to prove 
actual damage or malice, whether legal or express. Damage is 
assumed as the result of the infringement, and neither good motive 

* This differential treatment of torts relating to proprietary rights Sir F. Pollock 
justly calls a historical curiosity, which he thus explains. Originally in reference 
to this subject there were two ty pes of writs: (1) Writs of right (or analogous writs’, 
when the question was one of title; (2)Writs of trespass and the like, in which, the 
title being admitted, the question was one of infringement and redress, In 
course of time the procedure under writs of right and analogous writs 
grew so cumbrous that they were more or less superseded by writs of 
trespass, which were thus made to serve two purposes, The consequence was that 
the two subjects came to be intermixed, Title was tested by proceedings in tort ; 
and, in turn, considerations more applicable to disputes of title concerning absolute 
proprietary rights were extended to torts relating to the infringement of such rights, 
and in a measure perhaps to other torts. Possibly this is why the law of torts 
appears often to be a law of rights rather than alaw of wrongs, Of course the two 
are co-relative. Nevertheless, in the case of any tort in the nature of a personal 
wrong, it is more in accordance with the history of the subject, and a more in- 
telligible process, to start with ascertaining the several conditions which the law 
declares to make up the wrong : the corresponding right will then be the right 
not to be so wronged, 
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nor any justification (short of a general or special exception of 
law) will serve as an excuse. So too he may exercise his pro- 
prietary right, if he pleases, in an unreasonable or even malicious 
manner. On the other hand the few or very few torts in which 
malice has to be shown (e.g., both legal malice and express malice 
in an action for malicious prosecution) are to be found in Sir F. 
Pollock’s Group A relating to personal wrongs, the rights there 
concerned being apt to be more qualified. The tort alleged in Allen 
v. Flood, if it was a tort, would be in the nature of a personal wrong. 


We are now in a position to proceed to the case itself. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, and the other five judges who concurred with 
him, laid it down that the Common Law recognizes in the trader a 
right to carry on his trade free from intentional disturbance, except 
there is just cause or excuse; and accordingly (adopting the lan- 
guage of the late Lord Bowen in the Mogul case presently to be 
mentioned) that any act which is intended to occasion and does 
occasion damage (i.e. harm or loss) to a trader is, in the absence of 
just cause or excuse, an actionable wrong—in legal phraseology, a 
tort. Let us then examine what this tort was alleged to consist 
of, and what are its peculiar characteristics. 1. Whereas other 
torts in the nature of personal wrongs are acts of a distinctly 
specific character, such as assault, slander, deceit, malicious pro- 
secution, &c., this tort may, within the circle of trade, arise from 
any act whatever, provided that it was intended to cause and did 
cause damage, and was done without just cause or excuse. (In 
* Allen v. Flood—assuming for the moment that the boiler-makers 
may be identified with their delegate Allen—the act in which the 
supposed tort originated was the intimation by the boiler-makers of 
their intention to exercise their legal right of refusing to work, which 
_intimation was intended to damage and did damage the shipwrights 
by causing the Glengall Company to exercise their legal right of dis- 
missing them.) 2. Whilst tortst generally exist for the protection 
of all men, this tort apparently was for the protection of traders alone. 
Mr. Justice Cave expressly repudiated the idea of its extension to 
non-traders. Lord Esher, in the Mogul case, had even thrown out the 
suggestion that it was limited to capitalists, but in Allen v. Flood 
the six judges held the labour of the operative to be as much entitled 


* The action, of course, was aguinst Allen, and some incidents, to be considered 
later on, applied exclusively to him personally. But, saving these, the case 
against Allen was the same a3 it would have been against the boiler-makers, if 
they had struck or given notice to strike. Accordingly, I have taken the 
liberty here and there to discuss points of general significance, as if the boiler- 
makers had been the original defendants. 

+ There are, however, instances of torts in which a trader seems to be a 
favourite of the Law, e.g., slander, slander of title, abuse of civil proceedings. 
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to protection as the capital of the employer or merchant. 3. There 
must be an intention to damage, i.¢.,to cause harm. The tort does 
not apply to unintentional or accidental damage. 4. Legal malice is 
a necessary ingredient, for the act must have been without just cause 
or excuse. 5. Express malice is not required. (In Allen v. Flood, 
Mr. Justice Kennedy had ruled that there was no evidence to show 
any such motive.) 6. Particular damage has to be shown. 

In support of their view that he who,without just cause or excuse 
does anything intended to damage, and actually damaging a trader 
in his trade, commits a tort, the judges had no difficulty in 
producing from the books, ancient and modern, sundry cases 
where the judgment was based, or seemed to be based, or might be 
thought to be based, on such a doctrine. The principal of these 
were the following, in themselves not without interest :— 


1707.—Keeble v. Hickeringill, 11 East 574, where, on Lord Chief Justice Holt’s 
ruling, the defendant was found liable for repeatedly firing off a gun on his own 
land for the purpose of disturbing his neighbour’s decoy. 

1824.—Hannam v. Mockett, 2 B. and C., 934. Like redress for similar distur- 
bance to a rookery was refused to the plaintiff because he was not a trader. 
(Rather hard this, perhaps, upon a gentleman who loves the ‘‘ busy cawing ” of 
rooks, or enjoys a day’s rook shooting, or is partial to rook pie, and who thinks 
himself every whit as good as ‘‘ the decoy-man.”’) 

1792.—Tarleton v. McGawley, Peake, p. 205. A trader who, ir order to prevent 
his rival from trading with natives on a place on the Coast of Africa, fired at their 
canoe as it was carrying goods to his rival’s ship, and killed one of them, was held 
liable in damages to his rival. 

1844.—Gregory v. Duke of Brunswick, 6 M. and G., 953, it was suggested that a 
conspiracy to hiss an actor maliciously was actionable, 

1853. —Lumley v. Gye, 2 El. and B., 216, The plaintiff, the manager of an 
opera-house, had secured by contract the exclusive services of Joanna Wagner, a 
dramatic artiste. The defendant, the manager of the opposition theatre, bribed her 
to break her contract, and was held liable to the plaintiff. 

Lumley v. Gycisa case much battered by criticism, The judges who (against the 
powerful judgment of Coleridge, J.) pronounced fora tort could not agree as what 
the tort consisted of ; Crompton and Wightman, J.J., placing the tort in entice- 
ment from service, as though the Wagners and Pattis held the status of menial 
servants in whom their masters of old hada proprietary right, Erle, J., ascribing it 
to the violation by the defendant of the plaintiff's right defined and secured by 
contract, as if a contract between two persons gave to each of them aright against 
all other persons in the world, [We shall see that both these grounds of justifica- 
tion were rejected by the majority of the judges in Allen v. Flood, who put forward 
a third, viz., that Lumley v. Gye is only an instance of the tort which consists in 
the violation of a trader’s right to carry on his trade free from malicious disturb- 
ance. This in turn was denied by the majority of the Law Lords, and several of 
them reserved their opinion whether Lumley v. Gye was or was not good law. ] 

1881.—Bowen v. Hall, 6 Q.B.D, 333, was a similar case. The plaintiff had 
secured by contract the services (not domestic services) of an operative who 
possessed the secret of manufacturing a special kind of glazed bricks. The Court 
of Appeal, dissentiente Coleridge, L.J., followed the precedent of Lumley v. Gye, 
treating it as an authority that a trader is to be protected from intentional 
damage done without just cause, 

1889.—Mogul Co. v, McGregor, 23 Q.B.D. 598, 1892 A.C, 25, The defendants 
were merchants in the tea-carrying trade, and the complaint was that in order to 
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drive a competitor out of the market, they had conspired (by an agreement which as 
between themselves was in restraint of trade and unenforceable) to systematically 
underbid him, they themselves for the time carrying at a loss. Lord Bowen, in 
one of his so carefully considered judgments, laid it down as a general principle of 
law that to do any act intended to cause and causing damage to a trader was, in 
the absence of just cause or excuse, a malicious wrong, and actionable, but on the 
facts of the case held that competition was a sufficient justification, ie., 
rendered such conduct permissible. The decision was affirmed in the Lords, but 
the judgments there turned chiefly on the doctrine of conspiracy. 

1893.—Temperton v, Russell, 1893, 1 Q.B. 715, carried Lumley v. Gye one step 
further. Three trade unions had struck against a builder, and in order to prevent 
his getting materials resolved not to handie any materials on the works of any 
other builder who had procured them from any merchant who supplied the first 
builder. The plaintiff was such a merchant, and, through the action of the 
defendant who was a delegate of the Trade Union Committee,a second builder with 
whom the plaintiff was under a contract for the supply of materials broke 
off and refused to deal with him, The Court of Appeal held the defendant 
liable to the plaintiff not only for causing a breach of his contraci with the 
second builder, but also for preventing the plaintiff from entering into other con- 
tracts. The case, however, was affected by an allegation of conspiracy. 


Having thus laid down the law, the six judges proceeded to 
apply it to the facts, and were unanimous in pronouncing against 
Allen. The shipwrights were traders. Though there was no 
breach of contract, the damage to them was obvious, the loss 
which would not otherwise have taken place, of their actual 
engagement, and of their prospect of further employment by the 
same Company. This damage was intentionally done by the 
defendant, who was not the less responsible for it because he did 
it not directly but by inducing the employer of the shipwrights 
to exercise his right of dismissing them and of refusing to 
employ them again. And this intentional act of damage was done 
with legal malice, because there was no competition at the time to 
serve as an excuse, and the act was vindictive. The two ship- 
wrights were to be punished for something they had done in the 
past, and the punishment was excessive, extending to persecution 
for the future. Some of the judges also thought legal malice was 
shown by falsehood on Allen’s part, falsehood for the purpose of 
intimidating and coercing the employer. On this finding I will 
offer some observations further on. 

The two dissentient judges were Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr, 
Justice Wright. They delivered very interesting judgments, but 
it may be enough to say here that their arguments were in the 
main adopted by the majority of the Law Lords. 

The case then came on for decision by the Law Lords, and 
here again there was wide divergence of opinion. Whilst the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Ashbourne, and Lord Morris upheld the view of 
the majority of the judges, the other Peers, Lord Herschell, Lord 
Watson, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Shand, Lord James, and Lord 
Davey, decided in favour of the appellant, pronouncing that the law 
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does not recognize as a tort the intentional damaging of the trade 
of a trader without just cause or excuse. 

In the first place, they denied that there was any adequate 
authority for such a proposition. Apart from Temperton v. Russell, 
no decision could be quoted which was necessarily based upon it. 
The supposed tort was a modern superstructure built up upon 
certain dicta as to the protection due to a trader, which fell from 
Lord Holt in Keeble v. Hickeringill, but which were unduly 
strained when enlarged into a general theory. Both that case and 
other similar ancient cases were to be explained on a different 
ground, i.e., were to be treated as instances not of unjustifiable 
interference with trade, but of nuisance or of molestation by acts 
in themselves unlawful, or of abuse of statutory power for a limited 
purpose, such as would constitute torts towards any one, trader or 
non-trader. As to Lumley v. Gye, the ground for that decision 
could hardly have been the general doctrine now after a long 
interval assigned for it by other judges. That doctrine was not so 
much as mentioned at the time, and therefore was presumably 
unknown: for if known why was it not at once invoked and acted 
upon for the decision of the case which contained all the 
necessary elements? And if not decided on that doctrine, then 
Lumley v. Gye was irrelevant to the present case, for here there 
was no breach of contract. It is one thing to deprive a man of 
the definite benefits of his contract by causing the opposite party 
to that contract to break it; another to frustrate a trader’s hopes 
of business which are all in the air and which nobody is under an 
obligation to fulfil, and to frustrate them only by inducing another 
to exercise the legal right which he possesses under a contract. 

In the next place they impugned the alleged law as vicious in 
principle. Apart from any of the well-established torts, and 
reserving cases of conspiracy, and cases like Lumley v. Gye, 
where one person induces another to do an actionable wrong to a 
third person—the law is that if a man is to be made civilly 
liable, he must have done something unlawful*—that is, some- 

* IT suppose this term to be taken in its strict significance. Nevertheless, ,in 
the course of these judgments there are dropped expressions of dubious import. 
Lord Herschell states his concurrence with Mr, Justice Hawkins that threats 
need not be such as to create a fear of personal violence, and that the threat of 
violence to property is equally a threat in the eyes of the law. But many threats 
of violence to the person, and most threats of violence to property are neither 
criminal nor actionable. Are all these to be excluded like the threat to strike? 
Again, Lord Shand speaks of threats of violence, intimidation, obstruction, or 
the like—threats which may be described as means which improperly affect 
freedom of action. And Lord Watson is not prepared to hold that threats of 
vexatious litigation, which might cause anxious apprehension in the minds of 
many, will in no circumstances amount to unlawful influence. I do not feel sure 
that the act in Yarleton v. McGawley—the shooting of a native in African 
waters—was at the time by English law an act cither criminal or actionable. 
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thing either criminal or actionable,* and if his act is not unlawful, 
—and intentional damage, pure and simple, to the trade of a 
trader is not unlawful—then malice, whether legal or express, can- 
not make itso. Lord Herschell directly grappled with the question 
of legal malice, that is with the proposal that a man who does 
something not in itself unlawful, but which he knows will damage 
a trader, should be called upon to justify himself—to satisfy the 
Court that he acted not without just cause or excuse. He pointed 
out that such a law would furnish no canon for general guidance, 
but place any man at the mercy of the fluctuating opinion of the 
tribunal before which he might chance to come, as to what was 
fair, reasonable, permissible, and the like. He also insisted that 
assuming that what was asserted was good law, it would be im- 
possible to limit its application to trade. Lord Watson was 
equally vehement in his condemnation, but his process of 
reasoning was hardly so satisfactory. He treated the supposed 
tort (intentional damage to a trader without just cause or excuse), 
as if it was made to rest on what lawyers curiously call 
express malice but Lord Watson more truly described as an 
internal feeling, or motive; and motive, he said, the law would not 
regard. But in Allen v. Flood. Mr. Justice Kennedy had ruled 
at the trial that there was no evidence of express malice, and 
nevertheless, both he and other judges after him had upheld 
the tort ; and, moreover, the judges in their general disquisition 
on the subject, and I may add the late Lord Bowen in the Mogul 
case had said in so many words that express malice was not a 
necessary ingredient of the tort. What they had insisted on was 


* The responderts did not go the length of contending that an action 
might be brought for something which was not actionable. Their position was 
that the law considered unlawful or actionable not the doing to a trader of any 
act which damaged or was intended to do damage to him, but the doing of any 
such act when qualified by legal malice. (What, it may be asked, is the unlaw- 
fulness in the tort of a malicious prosecution? Not the bare act of prosecution ; 
nor the prosecution with legal malice ; nor the prosecution with express malice ; 
but the whole taken together, the prosecution with malice both legal and express. ) 
This, of course, is no proof that the law does consider it actionable. Here, when 
the cases were sifted, authority was found wanting. That an intentional act of 
damage which, when done without legal malice, is not wrongful should, when 
done with such malice, be wrongful, is to the moralist very good sense. And if 
the Courts had recognized such a tort, strictly confining it to certain specified acts, 
I think few lawyers would, but for this judgment, have looked upon it as a 
solecism in the law of Torts. The moralist, too, would say the same of express 
malice, and even treat it as a case a fortiori; but this perhaps would not be so, 


for the law is undoubtedly shy about taking notice of motive. But even in the 


case of legal malice, such a tort, if extended so as to apply to any act, would have 
been mischievously indefinite, and in this respect fundamentally differed from the 
tort of malicious prosecution or any other tort. 
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legal malice * (absence of just cause or excuse), a very different 
thing, which has nothing to do with internal motive, and which 
is not noticed by Lord Watson. And as for the intention to 
damage, which the judges had also thought a necessary ingredient, 
this, too, had as little to do with motive : the damage was 
required to be intentional only for the purpose of excluding non- 
intentional or accidental damage. Intention does not mean 
motive, and to damage does not mean to injure, or to do wrong- 
ful harm, but merely to occasion harm or loss. 

In the eighty folio pages to which the judgments of the Law Lords 
ran, much, of course, was said about the term “malicious”; and 
on this subject the last word has not yet been heard. Well might 
Lord Macnaghten call it an unfortunate expression. For, in the 
judgments in this case and the cases cited in it, it appears to have 
been used (by different judges and on different occasions) in the 
following different senses :—1. Spiteful (7e¢, express malice). 
2. Without just cause or excuse (i.¢., “legal malice”). 3. Wrong- 
ful (i.e., actionable). 4. Wrong (i.e., morally wrong). 5. Inten- 
tional. 6. Something very material, but undefinable, to be left to 
the jury. 7. An ornamental epithet, superfluous and meaningless. 
Would it not be possible to expunge the word from the legal 
vocabulary, as Mr. Odgers has managed to keep it out of his 
Treatise on Slander and Libel? With regard to the thing signified 
by “express malice,” Lord Herschell, whilst admitting that there 
were cases in which it was noticed by the law, declared that the 
cases were very exceptional: that the exceptions were not to be 
extended, and were to be explained by considerations of public 
policy. But on what else than public policy depend all the 
qualifications to torts, all torts themselves, and the entire body of 
the civil and criminal law ? 

The general doctrine having fallen to the ground, the case 
against the appellant fell too; and any special difficulty that might. 
have arisen in applying that doctrine to the case of Allen v. Flood 
served only to illustrate the extreme consequences to which it 
might lead. It was conceded that the fact of the loss to the 
plaintiffs being the immediate result of what was done to them by 
their employer—and all he did was to exercise his contractual 
right—would not prevent that loss being considered at law as the 
consequence of the previous action of the boiler-makers, seeing that 
they had intentionally brought it about. It was also conceded that 
the fact of their having done no more than induce the employer to 
exercise his contractual right did not constitute a just cause and ex- 
cuse for them. For under other circumstances, e.g.,if by slandering 


* Mitchell v. Jenkins (1833), 5 B. and A. 588. 
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the shipwrights to their employer they had caused their dismissal, 
they would have been responsible. But the difficulty was that the 
boiler-makers, through Allen, had employed no slander. They 
had merely exercised their right—about as absolute and unqualified 
a right as could be imagined. For in no circumstances could 
they be under a legal obligation to abstain from exercising that 
right-—to continue working. The commencement of the public 
career of Confucius, was, I believe, to refuse to accept office except 
upon the condition that his predecessor should be decapitated. 
Did Confucius commit a tort ? 


It is time to take stock of the practical effect of the decision in 
Allen v. Flood. Technically, as I understand it, the Lords 
overrule the decision in Temperton v. Russell, at least so much of 
it as makes liability for the prevention of contracts to rest on the 
supposed tort ; they also overrule any observations describing or 
recognizing the supposed tort, which are to be found in Bowen v. 
Hall, or in Lord Bowen’s judgment in the Mogul case ; and any 
inferences of like import which have been drawn from dicta in 
the earlier cases. Lumley v. Gye, as has been already stated, was 
held irrelevant. Lord Watson adopted it as sound law, but Lord 
Herschell, Lord Shand, Lord Macnaghten, and, I think, Lord 
Davey also, reserved their judgment upon it. Whatever was said 
about malice, I do not understand the judgment of the Lords to 
have made any alteration as to the law of malice—whether legal 
or express—applicable to the few torts in which it has been 
hitherto admitted.* 


Then as to substance. The results with reference to acts done by 
one, at the inducement of another, seein to be as follows:—A will not 
be liable to C (1) unless he by any means induces B to do to C some- 
thing criminal which is hurtful to him, or (2) unless he by means 
that are unlawful (either criminal or as between A and B or between 
A and C wrongful) induces B to do something hurtful to C. Whether 
A will be liable if he induces B to do something hurtful to C, which 
is not criminal, but wrongful as between Band C, isa question now 
provisionally settled by Lumley v. Gye; but if it comes up on 


* Difficulties, however, may arise in such cases as Latcliffe v.\Evans (1892), 
2 Q.B., 524, where it was held, by the Court of Appeal, to be established law, 
that an action will lie for written or oral falsehoods, not actionable per se, nor 
even defamatory, when they are maliciously published, and are calculated in the 
ordinary course of things to produce and where they do produce actual damage. 
Such an action, it was stated, is not one of libel or slander, but an action on 
the case for damage, wilfully and intentionally done, without just occasion or 
excuse, analogous to an action for slander of title. 
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appeal to the House of Lords it will be treated as an open ques- 
tion. If the case does not fall within any of the above categories, 
A will not be liable to C for merely inducing B to do some- 
thing to C which is hurtful, although there be malice on 
A’s part, whether legal or express, or of both kinds. The nega- 
tiving of the supposed tort will prevent in future any such 
decision as was actually made by the Court of Appeal in 
Allen v. Flood, or Temperton v. Russell, and also any such 
“fancy” decisions as were suggested to be possible—decisions 
imposing civil liability on a man for changing his tailor 
or for recommending some one else to change his: on a master for 
refusing to keep a servant in his employ, or a servant for refusing 
to continue in his master’s service; or on a contractor, for pressing 
for himself to be employed instead of another, &c., &c. As to such 
fancy decisions, which, if realized, would have added a new terror 
to life, the judges, whatever power they may have thought 
they possessed to make-them, have never made them, nor even been 
asked to make them, and if they had been asked they would 
presumably have declined to make them, holding that the circuin- 
stances furnished “just cause or excuse” for what had been done. 
And on the same ground the judges in Allen v. Flood, whilst 
adopting the supposed tort might, if they had thought fit, have 
dismissed the case. To judge by his decision in the Mogul case, 
it is perhaps lawful to suppose that Lord Bowen would have 
done so. 

On the other hand, the negativing of the supposed tort equally 
excludes from the civil jurisdiction of the Courts cases of a very 
extreme character which might be highly mischievous to the com- 
munity. The following may be mentioned for consideration :— 

1. Prolonged persecution by Trade Unions on a vast scale by 
methods of procedure which though they might keep within the 
line of what is criminal or actionable, or rather which though they 
might from the difficulty of procuring evidence not admit of being 
proved to have passed that line, could no more be compared with 
the methods of the boiler-makers and Mr. Allen than the warfare 
of the British soldier with that of the Afridi. 

2. A case recently mentioned in the newspapers as having been 
extensively believed, though in fact it was imaginary. A very great 
landowner, desirous of breaking a local bank with which he had 
quarrelled, directed all his tenants to pay their rents in notes 
issued by that bank, and having collected a vast nuinber, presented 
them simultaneously for payment. 

3. Boycotting. 

It is true that the judgment of the Law Lords, as they were 
careful to say, left untouched the law of conspiracy, which might 
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generally be applicable to such cases as have just been mentioned, 
But it is doubtful whether in civil cases conspiracy, short of 
criminal conspiracy, is more than a term of “inducement”: and 
the law of criminal conspiracy, so far as it makes, if it does 
make, a person criminally responsible for doing with others 
what he may lawfully do alone, is now by Statute all but 
entirely excluded from all cases of disputes between employers 
and workmen. Perhaps any fears that might be felt as to the 
consequences to society from the negativing of the supposed 
tort are best allayed by the consideration that hitherto at all events 
such a law of civil liability has not been found practically necessary. 
For if it was supposed to exist it certainly has not been exercised. 


So much for the questions of general law raised in this case. 
Let us now turn to its special bearing on Trade Unions. The first 
point to notice is that henceforth Trade Unions and Employers’ 
Federations will, within the limits of the law, have a free hand as to 
strikes and lock-outs. This,I believe, is the first unequivocal judicial 
declaration that operatives incur no civil liability, in striking or in 
notifying a strike, whatever may be the cause. The doctrine put 
forward and now rejected would have conferred upon the judges 
complete civil jurisdiction over them in these respects. For, of 
course, intentional damage to traders is a necessary element of 
every strike, and the only question would be whether the damage 
was done without just cause or excuse, and of this the Court would 
be the judges. In dealing with this question according to their 
discretion, the judges in Allen v. Flood do not appear to have felt 
themselves precluded from considering anything they might think 
material, though curiously enough in this category they did not 
comprise the general policy of the Union. Of this they one 
and all disclaimed any criticism. 

There are undoubtedly many legal matters in which to reserve 
discretion to judges is an advantage, as enabling the law to be 
made comprehensive without producing unreasonable or oppres- 
sive consequences ; but amongst these matters are not to be placed 
strikes and lock-outs. A strike may affect interests that are or 
seem to be of supreme concern to operatives, but in itself it is 
morally a repugnant spectacle—an industrial war, and at the 
same time a class war; each party seeking to obtain an advantage 
over the other; the workers in revolt, refusing to work them- 
selves and not willing that others should work, whether operatives 


* See Lord Bowen’s judgment in the Mogul case; Kearney v. Lloyd (1590), 
26 L.R. Irish cases 268; and the recent decision of Mr. Justice Darling as to 
the Privileged-cab Strike. 
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to earn their livelihood or employers to carry on their business ; 
the object perhaps one condemned by economists, and the struggle 
inflammatory of evil passions which not seldom break out into acts 
of violence and tyranny. A lock-out presents not dissimilar 
features. On such matters it is inevitable that the public should 
take sides, and be divided along the cleavage line of classes, and 
it must be very hard for judges to hold the balance even. 
The working-class have better means of making their cause felt in 
Parliament than on the Bench, and much prefer to have the law 
laid down by statute to its being left to the discretion of the 
judges. For the same reason they keep as much as possible out of 
the Law Courts. Let us see how far these considerations are 
illustrated by Allen v. Flood in its earlier stages. 

To begin with what concerns Allen personally. He was pro- 
nounced by some of the judges to have been guilty of falsehood 
in telling the manager that the boiler makers would strike that 
day, although he knew that they were not free to strike without 
some notice to the manager, and although he himself had warned 
them not to strike without authority from the headquarters of 
their Union. But the manager knew all about the notice better 
than Allen himself; and, after all, as Lord Macnaghten and other 
Lords pointed out, the boiler-makers* had said that they would 
strike that day at dinner-time. Allen indeed had tried to prevent 
them, but who could say that the boiler-makers would not tike 
the matter into their own hands (just as they have been doing 
quite lately, on a large scale, in the engineering dispute)? Then 
it was said that Allen had falsely professed to speak for all the men, 
being authorized only by some. Well, he was the district delegate 
of the Union, and was accepted as such by both the boiler-makers 
and their employer. What exactly was the relation of a 
delegate to the operatives some of the judges were in some doubt 
—he was neither principal nor agent, still less either master or 
servant. But call him go-between, and he seems to have both 
faithfully and properly fufilled his duty according to the 
rules, which was to settle disputes—of course in the interests 
of his Union. The majority of the Law Lords completely ex- 
onerated him, and Lord Macnaghten expressed his opinion that 
the dismissal of the shipwrights was not to be ascribed to Allen, 
but to the manager’s knowledge of the state of mind the boiler- 
makers were in, which Allen did no more than communicate to him. 


*The boiler-makers—or at least their leaders—seem an independent or strong- 
willed set. For good as well as for ill, See an excellent circular from their 
Secretary on the present engineering crisis, published in The Times of 14 Dec.— 
a pleasing contrast to the usual run of Trade Union manifestos. 
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But what happened shows what difficulties may befall a delegate 
when he-finds himself inside a court of justice. 

Then some Judges* imputed to Allen coercion and intimida- 
tiont in having threatened to withdraw all the boiler-makers un- 
less the two shipwrights were discharged. This imputation acquires 
general importance from the fact that, if it was true of Allen, it 
would have been equally true of the boiler-makers, supposing 
that they had spoken for themselves instead of using him as 
spokesman. The imputation is, of course, true in a sense, but 
only in the sense in which intimidation and coercion can be 
predicated of every strike and every lock-out, and are in the 
eyes of the law permissible, and not the less so, as Lord Herschell 
points out, because they are called by an ugly name, and I may 
add, because they are an ugly thing. Each side does bring fear 
and force to bear on the other. The employer, in refusing to 
employ, terrifies and forces the workmen by the dread of penury: 
the workmen, in refusing to work, terrify and force the employer 
by the dread of loss or bankruptcy. At this moment the En- 
gineers and Employers’ Federation are hard at it, but does any- 
one suppose that either is committing a legal wrong against the 
other? Again it was argued that, as the employer was driven to 
act against his will, therefore the pressure must have been illegal. 
But, as Lord Herschell showed, to draw any such inference is 
simply to beg the question. Take the nine hours’ dispute, and 
suppose the workmen to yield. It is true that they will give up 
against their will what they would like best, viz. that others 
should employ them on the eight hours’ system ; this they cannot 
have for the reason that those others are not willing to employ 
them on such terms: but why do the workmen yield except 
that they prefer to work on the nine hours’ system to not being 
employed at all? It is a matter of everyday experience to each 
one of us that we have to accept the necessity of the situation 


* The judges did this, it may be observed, not on the case as it came up for 
adjudication in the House of Lords, for from that both coercion and intimidation 
had been struck out by Mr. Justice Kennedy on the ground that there was no 
evidence to show either, but in reply to the question on which they had been 
consulted, viz., whether the plaintiffs’ evidence disclosed a cause of action. They 
thus represented the view which (subject to what they might hear from the 
defence) they would have taken at the trial if they had been called upon to pre- 
side over it instead of Mr. Justice Kennedy. 

t In Curran v. Treleaven (1891), L.R. 2 Q.B. 545, a simple notification by 
workmen of an intended strike was deemed not a ease of ‘‘ intimidation ” within 
Sec. 7 (a criminal provision) of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875. But is the interpretation of this term in criminal courts binding in 
civil cases? Mr. Justice Hawkins thought not ; Lord Herschell would probably 
think it would be. But he did not refer to the enactment, though he decided 
there was no offence. 
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imposed on us by others, and to choose for ourselves the best 
remaining. So with a strike: whether or not it has been illegally 
conducted is a question which must be decided on the facts: but, 
provided there has been no illegality, then the result, whatever it 
be, must be considered to be the result of voluntary agreement 
between two parties, both of whom, the defeated as well as the 
victorious, have been free agents. And those who argue that the 
pressure becomes coercion, when the odds are all on one side, as 
when the employer is called upon to choose between losing eighty 
boiler-makers and parting with a couple of shipwrights, may as 
well say at once that a strike is only lawful when it is likely to be 
ineffectual. 

But—and this is far the most important point—all the six judges 
in the majority found that Allen, in simply notifying this particular 
strike, had acted without just cause or excuse, and, therefore, that 
his conduct was tortious and actionable. In this matter the boiler- 
makers cannot be separated from Allen. True, they were not 
before the Court, and the case against Allen was that he had said 
they would strike unless the manager dismissed the two ship- 
wrights, or undertook not to employ them again: but if, he their 
delegate, was civilly liable for saying this, it is clear that on the 
same principle as that invoked against him, they would have been 
equally liable if they had said for themselves what he had said 
for them, or if they had actually done what he had said they 
would do, or what, as a matter of fact, they intended to do, and 
for the same express purpose. The question, therefore, may be 
described as one directly affecting Trade Unions generally. 

The ground on which the judges pronounced that there was 
an absence of just cause and excuse was that the shipwrights were 
not then competing, and that to get them discharged and not 
employed again was a vindictive act amounting to persecution. 

We all of us, of course, sympathize with the two shipwrights. 
They had done nothing but endeavour to earn their livelihood in a 
lawful and honest manner, and to the satisfaction of their em- 
ployers. Yet for this they were to be ruined: and that by persons 
to whom they were not responsible, and who thrust themselves 
between them and their employers. 

But there was another side to the matter, and on this Lord 
Herschell and other Law Lords justly insisted. The practice of 
the shipwrights to work in iron as well as in wood concerned others 
besides themselves. It concerned the boiler-makers, who could 
not be indifferent to it. They, I dare say, would call it interference: 
but at any rate they were entitled to deal with the shipwrights as 
rivals and competitors. Their desire to put an end to this practice 
was, therefore, not a passing fit of vindictiveness, but their fixed 
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policy. But to this policy they had no power to give effect except 
by striking, and they had as good a right to strike as the ship- 
wrights to work, indeed a more absolute right. The opportunity 
to strike, however, was not likely to be found on a ship where ship- 
wrights were engaged on iron-work instead of boiler-makers: the 
boiler-makers had to wait for their chance till in the same ship 
boiler-makers were employed on iron, shipwrights on wood. It 
is true that the particular shipwrights could not at that moment 
be competing with the boiler-makers. But having worked on 
iron before—in the present case one of them up to the very day 
before—was it not to be presumed that they would do so again ? 
Were the boiler-makers, when they looked before and after and 
around, so very wrong in concluding that the mischief (as they 
thought it) of the competition was still unabated? In the Mogul 
case self-interest in a competitive struggle had been accepted as 
an excuse to a combination of traders for what was a policy of 
ruthless suppression of the rival who had presumed to intrude 
into their market; but here, where the dispute was between 
operatives, the judges could see nothing in the plea of such 
self-interest, because the competition of the individuals struck had 
ceased the day before, perhaps to be resumed the day after; and 
thus a strike, which might have been otherwise lawful, was held 
unlawful, because it was to punish a past “ offence,” which was to 
be remembered against the offender. Lord Herschell had no 
hesitation in saying that—granted the supposed law of Tort—the 
excuse of competition was as valid in Allen v. Flood as in the 
Mogul case. In thus striking, the boiler-makers were doing 
nothing more than other Unicnists who, after a strike is over, 
strike against “ black-legs”” who went in during the former strike. 
And surely there would be something impracticable in a law which, 
whilst allowing men to strike or to say they would strike with 
out alleging a reason, subjects them to civil penalties if they 
inform their employer of their reason, and it turns out to be 
one which the Courts disapprove of. 

On all these points—the question as to the personal conduct of 
the delegate Allen, the charges of coercion and intimidation, and 
the validity of competition as an excuse for the assumed tort— 
Allen and the boiler-makers appear to have been hardly judged in 
the Court below and by the majority of the judges consulted ; and 
it is most satisfactory, that, as to all the same points, the House of 
Lords rendered to them complete justice. 

The House of Lords contented themselves with declaring the 
law, and abstained from criticism of the Trade Union policy. On 
this the public will form their own opinion. It is well for opera- 
tives to combine, for collective action with them, as with other 
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classes, ought to raise the tone of the whole body, and to increase its 
loyalty to the community at large. But of this in Trade Unions 
there is, with some notable personal exceptions, at present scarcely 
a trace. It is well, too, for them to have in their hand the strike 
power, for the redress of serious grievances; but so destructive a 
weapon ought not, any more than the sword or the cannon, to be 
employed except in the last resort and for sufficient cause. To 
employ it for every day minor purposes is tyrannous and an abuse. 
In my opinion it was so abused in the present case. Following a 
second trade might seem to the boiler-makers to be objectionable, 
but surely it was an inadequate ground for proscribing the two 
shipwrights. No impartial person can approve of such needless 
intolerance, only too habitual with Trade Unions towards those 
outside their body. And, in my judgment, much of Trade Union 
policy—their aiming to divide and sub-divide trades (as in this 
case),* to curtail production, to lower the standard of industry and 
duty, to suppress all liberty in the individual workman, and to 
maintain a constant attitude of blind hostility to employers—is as 
selfish as anything they can impute to employers, is founded on 
ignorance, and mischievous to all concerned. But let their indus- 
trial policy, in the exercise of the strike power, be ever so unreason- 
able and harsh, it cannot be interfered with by the law. Men are, 
and must remain, free to refuse work for any reason, bad or good. 
To Trade Unions the real importance of the case was that it was 
quite an ordinary one, such as occurs every day. Allen behaved 
just as any other delegate would do, and the -policy of the boiler- 
makers is the policy of most unions. But for this Trade Unions 
would not have cared much about the result. For it was a case 
of civil liability, and, as a rule, Trade Unions are as indifferent to 
actions being brought against them as others are slow to bring 
them. It is not their way to pay damages or costs.t As the law 
stands (and in this respect there is perhaps room for amendment), 
their corporate funds cannot be touched, and injunetions against 
operatives are futile, because injunctions will not serve to prevent 


*The present policy of the boiler-makers is no new thing withthem. More than 
thirty years ago their Society got into trouble, under the old law of criminal con- 
spiracy, for threvtening a member who refused to leave ashop where a non-Unionist 
blacksmith had been called in to do the blacksmiths’ work usually done by boiler- 
makers. Thethreat was that the man was asked, whether he intended to remain an 
honourable member and leave the shop, or stay in the shop, be despised by the Club, 
and have his name sent all round the country, and be put to all sorts of unpleasant- 
ness. (O'Neill v. Longman (1863), 4 Best and Smith, 376). That which then was 
a criminal offence is now not even actionable. 

+ Persons may be curious to see how much of the costs of this heavy litigation 
which Flood and Taylor have been ordered to pay to Allen will be paid by them or 
by the Shipwrights’ Provident Union. 
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men from refusing to work. Still, no doubt, Trade Unions would 
not be well pleased at the prospect of their everyday operations 
being brought into the civil courts, scrutinized there, and, on 
account of some special incident, not in itself unlawful, pronounced 
by the judges, in the exercise of their judicial discretion, to be with- 
out just cause or excuse, and therefore actionable, and, under such 
circumstances, they would not be in the least reassured by being 
told that the judges, one and all, repudiate having anything to do 
with Trade-Union policy. To this extent, then, Trade Unions will 
regard the decision of the House of Lords as a deliverance. It is 
probable, nevertheless, for the reason already stated, that if the law 
as expounded by the majority of the judges had prevailed, it would 
be set in motion less often, or less effectually, against operatives 
than against employers,* who are responsible persons. 

Nor, do I think, that the public have any cause to apprehend that 
this decision will deprive them of any important safeguard for 
order that they before possessed. It is to be remembered, that, 
though what was done in this case has proved not to be a tort, the 
other torts remain, assault, slander, deceit, trespass, &c., in short 
Trade Unions have to carry on their operations subject to the civil 
law, and also the criminal law. What is wanted, it appears, is not 
to introduce a vague civil liability for announcing strikes or for 
striking for an immediate object which the judges may afterwards 
think fit to disapprove, but the vigorous enforcement by the police 
and the magistrates of the criminal law, so as to put down the real 
terrorism—criminal coercion and criminal intimidation—which 
often, under specious forms, is found prevalent, when a strike or 
lock-out is actually going on. 


* This seems likely to be the case in America, where they appear to have 
adopted the law of Lumley v. Gye, as expanded by Temperton v. Russell. Accord: 
ing to The Westminster Gazette of Nov. 20, 1897, the Chicago Courts have lately 
awarded £4,300 damages against the North- Western Railway Co. for having black- 
listed a man who had taken a prominent part in the great Railway Strike, insti- 
tuted in 1894 by the American Railway Union. For American decisions against 
operatives in strikes, see Walker v. Cronin (1871), 107 Massachusetts Reports 555, 
and the very recent case of Vegelahn v. Guntner, 167 Massachusetts Reports, es- 
pecially the important judgment of Mr. Justice Holmes, who dissented. Also 
“« The principle of Lumley v. Gye, and its application,” Harvard Law Review, ii. 19, 
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THE year 1897 has been memorable for many things, and for 
nothing more than the orgy of self-congratulation in which the 
nation plunged last summer. We devoted several months to it. 
Next to Her Gracious Majesty the toast of the season was “Our 
Noble Selves.” A pleasant theme, no doubt, but it may be over- 
done, as we are not slow to perceive when our neighbours are taken 
that way, and with characteristic thoroughness we overdid it. Day 
by day we expatiated on the wonderful progress made in this direc- 
tion, the immense strides taken in that, the enormous advance 
achieved in the other during those blessed sixty years, until it 
would have been a relief to hear of something in which no advance 
had been made. We have heard of several things since then calcu- 
lated to restore our usual sobriety. The year closes in a more 
chastened mood: and with good reason, for, in truth, the record of 
the last quarter hardly does credit to the heirs of all the ages. To 
mention only two domestic occurrences, which may be reckoned 
among the minor questions of the moment, we have placed to our 
account one of the most determined and disastrous conflicts on re- 
cord between labour and capital, and an unprecedented series of 
preventable outbreaks of epidemic disease. 

These two events furnish a sufficiently severe rebuke to the 
spirit of self-complacency displayed in the earlier part of the year, 
and more especially the second of them. If there is one thing 
more than another in which we lay claim to superior enlighten- 
ment it is public health and sanitation. We shudder at the ways 
of the poor benighted foreigner whenever the subject is mentioned ; 
we sniff in pity or contempt for his ignorance, and publicly thank 
God that we are not as other men. If an epidemic devastates or 
threatens the rest of Europe, the newspapers have only one com- 
ment to make: they all hasten to assure their readers that there is 
no “need for alarm,” no “cause for fear,” no “ground for appre- 
hension ”—phrases kept on tap and drawn from the wood—because 
our sanitary condition places us far above any such calamity, what- 
ever may happen to the dirty foreigner. Is not the science of 
Hygier.e our own special invention beyond all other sciences? Is 
it not the very particular product of the great Victorian age, and 
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has it not made “ gigantic strides” during the last two or three de- 
cades? It is and it has; I am not constrained to deny the fact. 
We have been the pioneers in a most beneficent branch of know- 
ledge, the rapid development of which belongs wholly to our own 
age and is one of its greatest triumphs. Moreover, I will admit 
that we are in some respects ahead of our neighbours still, though 
to nothing like the extent that is commonly supposed in this coun- 
try. But as to our actual state in this year of grace—well, there is 
Maidstone and Kings Lynn and Clifton, to mention no others. The 
conditions which have brought trouble upon those places are not 
exceptional but typical, and they effectually dispel the comfortable 
delusion of our sanitary superiority. The facts, indeed, proclaim 
the contrary so loudly and emphatically as to raise some hopes that 
the intelligent public may learn a much-needed lesson from them 
and realize the true state of affairs. 

It is most desirable that they should, for the public have the 
matter in their own hands. It rests mainly with them to suffer or 
prevent such calamities as those which have made 1897 a black 
year in the annals of public health. That is the point that I wish 
to bring forward and emphasize by reference, more particularly, to 
the cases of Maidstone and Kings Lynn. They illustrate with re- 
markable clearness one of our commonest but most serious sanitary 
shortcomings and its essential cause; and they justify the title that 
stands at the head of this paper. 

Before going on to the details let me clear the ground by a few 
remarks about the prevention of epidemic diseases in general. Six 
years ago the Prince of Wales, in opening the International Hygienic 
Congress in London, asked a question which attracted much atten- 
tion. “If preventable,” he said, “why not prevented?” The 
answer requires some discrimination. Theoretically, I suppose, all 
zymotic disease is preventable; but in practice some kinds are not. 
Kither we do not know enough about them, or their diffusion is too 
rapid and subtle for us to cope with. Influenza is the strongest 
case. Prevention is almost powerless to deal with it in great or in 
small: it comes and goes as it pleases, when and why we know not. 
Others are partly under control; scarlet fever, for instance. Out- 
breaks on a large epidemic scale are prevented with very consider- 
able success, but the disease still remains widely prevalent in spite 
of every effort. These two may be taken as examples of failure or 
partial failure to prevent on account of the natural difficulties. 
Roughly speaking, they are not prevented because we cannot help 
it. Others stand in a totally different category. They are not pre- 
vented because we do not choose to prevent them. Neither know- 
ledge nor means are lacking, only the will. The most glarins 
exainple is small-pox. Although an air-borne infection it is pe:- 
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fectly controllable with the help of vaccination. There really ought 
to be no small-pox. There would be none if vaccination and isola- 
tion were efficiently carried out. As for epidemic outbreaks, they 
are an unmitigated disgrace. The fault, of course, lies wholly with 
the people, who refuse, in spite of all instruction, to use either or 
both of the means which science has placed at their disposal. As a 
case in point, I may mention parenthetically that King’s Lynn, 
which has distinguished itself by courting typhoid, is rapidly work- 
ing up for a similar explosion of small-pox. It has no proper hos- 
pital and several thousand unvaccinated children. For the last six 
years the average proportion of vaccinations has only been 5 per 
cent., and now it has dwindled down to nothing at all. As sure as 
the sun rises the explosion will come, and then some scores of those 
children will die. But that is not suicide; it is murder. 

Now what is true of the prevention of small-pox is still more 
true of typhoid fever in respect of epidemic outbreaks. The 
subject has not yet been sufficiently mastered to permit that to be 
said of sporadic cases, as they are called. It is often impossible to 
say how they arise, though light is constantly being thrown upon 
the problem. For instance, the recently demonstrated culpability 
of sewage-fed shell-fish undoubtedly accounts for a good many 
otherwise obscure cases. With regard to epidemics, however, it is 
different. They can be prevented with absolute certainty and 
much greater ease than epidemics of small-pox. The infection is 
much more easily controlled because it is not air-borne: or, if at’ 
all, in the most limited degree. That is to say, typhoid fever is not 
infectious or even contagious in the sense in which those words 
are ordinarily used. The poison must be swallowed. Therefore an 
epidemic—which means the simultaneous occurrence of a number 
of-cases in the same locality—cannot take place, and certainly 
never cloes take place, without the diffusion of the poison by 
general medium. By the nature of the case, that medium can 
hardly be anything else but water, acting directly or indirectly. 
And the contamination must be caused in a particular way. 
Unless drinking-water is befouled by human excrement, no large 
outbreak of typhoid fever is possible. All this has been a common- 
place for years. One would be ashamed to repeat it but for the 
daily proofs of general ignorance on the subject. Quite lately 
people have been trying to throw the blame at Lynn and Maid- 
stone upon the drains. Drains have something to do with 
typhoid—how much is not exactly known—but it is certain that 
they do not cause epidemics, except by polluting a water supply. 
That is clear from many cases. For instance, Southend and 
Grimsby both suffered for years—I hope they are better now— 
from innumerable defects of drainage, so that the soil on which 
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they stood was soaked with sewage. What happened? Typhoid 
fever going on more or less all the time, but isolated cases, a 
dropping, irregular fire, never a volley or an explosion. None 
occurred even when Grimsby was full of cholera poison, which 
stands on the same footing as typhoid. The simple and sufficient 
reason in both cases was a pure water supply. In fact the relation 
between water and typhoid is so close that engineers now 
estimate the purity of the one by the prevalence of the other. 

It follows that epidemic typhoid is preventable, as I have said, 
with absolute certainty and ease. There is no excuse for not 
doing it. The subject is entirely understood for all practical 
purposes. Pure water may be obtained in two ways, either by 
taking it from a pure source and conveying it in pipes, or by 
purifying it before distribution. The choice of the alternative 
depends on the local circumstances. As regards purity, the pro- 
cess of purification is now so well mastered that it leaves little 
to choose on that score. For instance, no town in Europe had 
a dirtier supply than Hamburg in 1892, and none a cleaner one 
than Hamburg in 1893. The change was effected entirely by 
filtration, and it had a wonderful effect on the health of the town, 
for, of course, foul water kills by many other means than typhoid. 
I remember inspecting the slums during the cholera in 1892, and 
estimating, from the high standard of comfort enjoyed even by 
the poorest classes, that the ordinary death rate, which was about 
23 or 24, ought not to be more than 16. By a singular coincidence 
it came down to 16 after the new waterworks had time to assert 
their influence, and now I believe it is less. That will show what 
filtration can do, but where naturally pure water is readily avail- 
able, it is preferred, ceteris paribus. In either case, however, the 
supply should be systematically watched. Then, humanly speaking 
and accidents apart, safety is secured. 

But if the evil is so easily preventable, the Prince of Wales’s 
question gains redoubled foree—why not prevented? Everyone 
asks it—after the mischief is done. The air is filled with indignant 
cries and the newspapers with indignant letters. We all demand a 
scapegoat. London editors severely insist upon one being produced, 
or they produce one of their own according to predilections. If 
there happens to be a water company in the case that suits some 
very well. There is no need to look for any further explanation. 
A water company is capable de towt. It is not composed, as some 
might think, of ordinary human beings, with whom the local 
authority voluntarily arranges for the supply of a commercial 
article, but of fiendish monsters who batten on the sufferings of 
their customers, and in some mysterious way add enormously to 
their hideous gains by incurring a heavy loss and getting into 
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trouble all round. If there is no water company, but that idea 
of bliss, a municipal supply—as at Lynn—these commentators 
say nothing. Locally, of course, the scapegoat game is played with 
prodigious zest. The ratepayers blame the authorities—whom 
they have themselves selected, often for the express purpose of 
maintaining the very evils in question; the authorities blame 
their own servants—whom they have carefully prevented from 
doing their duty. Lastly there is always the Local Government 
Board to fall back on. 

In a considerable experience of these cases, I have never found 
either the technical servants of the local authority—that is the 
medical officer and surveyor—or the Local Government Board to 
blame. On the contrary, the sanitary organization which they 
represent, locally and centrally, is the institution of which we have 
most reason to be proud. No other country possesses a service so 
capable and so zealous. Their vigilance and resource are our real 
safeguards, not our standing sanitary condition, which is too often 
deplorable. Where it is good the credit is chiefly theirs, where it 
is bad they are not to blame. If they had their way our actual 
condition would soon approximate to that model standard which 
is fondly, but quite erroneously, supposed to have been reached. 
But the Local Government Board does not possess the powers 
commonly attributed to it: its functions are more advisory than 
compulsive, and local officials are necessarily in the hands of their 
superiors. The trouble lies, according to my experience, primarily 
with the public, that is the ratepayers, and secondarily with the 
local authority whom they select to represent them. I blame the 
ratepayers most. In towns where they are intelligent they choose 
intelligent representatives who back up their technical officers and 
do the right thing. And consequently they do not suffer from 
these calamities. I might instance some of the large towns, in 
which admirable reforms have been carried out in the face of 
the utmost natural difficulties, through the sheer good sense of 
the people who have given the requisite support to their own 
executive, and sanctioned the requisite expenditure. Unfortunately, 
the good sense is too often lacking, and of that I think Maidstone 
and Lynn afford an instructive example. 

The main facts of the Maidstone case are so well known that it 
will only be necessary to dwell on a few salient points. The outbreak 
began suddenly and without previous warning early in September, 
On the 11th of that month two cases were notified, on the following 
day four more, and so on with an average of about two a day up to 
the 16th, when the notifications sprang up to twenty-seven, fol- 
lowed by twenty-six, sixty-six, seventy-six, and 121 on the 20th, 
For upwards of a fortnight the cases continued to increase at 
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nearly the same rate until October 7th, when a marked fall was 
observed. By that time the total number was 1,452, representing 
an average of seventy a day since the 16th; but in the next week 
the daily average was only twenty-five, and in the week after only 
eleven. After that it fell continuously, but slowly. Now the first 
marked and sustained drop was observed sixteen days after a 
certain portion of the water supply had been cut off, and the 
further fall at about the same interval after another portion had 
been treated in the same way. The average period of “ incuba- 
tion” in typhoid fever, I should say, is supposed to be about a 
fortnight, so that the effect of shutting off the source of mischief 
ought to show itself at about that interval, and this is just what 
happened. The water cut off was obviously the source of mischief. 
Attention had been first drawn to it by the fact that all the typhoid 
was occurring in those parts of the town supplied with this par- 
ticular water; and when its origin came to be examined, a state 
of things was discovered ample to account for the whole affair. 
The water in question—the famous Farleigh tap—is derived from 
three separate sets of springs a few miles up the valley of the 
Medway. No. 1 (Ewell) is well situated and free from pollution ; 
it is, and has been all along, locally used without ill effects. No. 2 
(Tutsham) has been convicted of pollution by every kind of evi- 
dence, and it will be enough for the present purpose to confine 
attention to it, merely mentioning that No. 3 (Church and Railway 
springs) is not wholly free from suspicion. The moment the Tutsham 
source was examined it was seen to be liable to contamination, 
The most ignorant person could hardly fail to perceive the danger 
on inspecting the ground. 

The water is gathered in two places, the pipes from which are 
brought together into one, and then carried past some cottages to 
join the supply from Ewell. The two gathering grounds are 
situated one in an orchard, the other in an adjoining hop-garden. 
Open-jointed pipes are laid in a radiating fashion about two feet 
below the surface of the ground. These collect the water, which 
is led into an unprotected catch-pit, and thence by iron pipes as 
already stated. If there were no buildings near, and people were 
not allowed to frequent the spot, the site might be proper enough ; 
but these conditions are not fulfilled either in the orchard or the 
hop-garden. In both cases the gathering pipes and the catch-pits 
are open to dangerous pollution. In August and September the 
whole ground is over-run by swarms of fruit-pickers and hop- 
pickers, who are totally unprovided with any sanitary arrange- 
ments, and who make use of the very area from which the water 
is collected as a substitute. Moreover, the orchard spring runs 
immediately at the back of some farm buildings, which drain 
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towards it from the lie of the ground, and within seventy yards is 
a privy which does the sane. Lastly, any defects in the pipe as it 
passes the cottages already mentioned would inevitably entail 
pollution by the drainage coming from them, and there are cir- 
cumstances that make such pollution extremely probable. What 
more could anybody want in the way of inviting disaster? One 
is not surprised to hear that the Tutsham water turned out on 
examination to be swarming with bacteria derived from human 
excrement. This is the supply that was cut off on September 
20th with such marked effect upon the progress of the epidemic. 
The connection is, therefore, proved from every point of view. 

It is impossible to imagine a case of more easily preventable 
mischief. This polluted water, observe, was not even wanted. It 
has never been used since, except by the cottagers on the spot. 
Maidstone has ample without it, and nothing was easier than to 
cut it off at any moment. Then why was the calamity allowed to 
occur? If preventable, why not prevented? The proper answer 
is, because of the ignorance and apathy of everybody concerned. 
First, there is the water company, which is a local affair and 
controlled by citizens of the town. They ought to have known 
that the site was dangerous, and that the water ought, at least, to 
be watched. If they had watched it, the pollution must have been 
detected. But they evidently never gave the matter a thought. 
The same applies to the sanitary authority, whose business it was 
to see that the water company did their duty and, in case of 
neglect, to make them do it. They, too, should have known that 
the site was dangerous, and should have watched the water on 
their own account. So far from doing so they expressly declined 
to have it done. Up to 1890 apparently the water supplies of the 
town were analyzed once a fortnight, or once a month, but at a 
meeting of the Local Board on March 5th in that year, a 
special sub-committee recommended that “in future the public 
water supply be not analyzed without an order from the Board,” 
and the Mayor, in moving the adoption of their report, explained 
that “they did not think the medical officer should make analyses 
of each of their four waters every fortnight, as he did when they 
had only one supply.” The objection was the expense, which 
amounted to about £50 a year. Nobody stood up for the regular 
analysis, and some members even moved that the medical officer 
should not be paid for the analyses made during the previous two 
years. The bill for the work moved their fury. One gentleman 
said “it was a disgrace to the Board that they now had this 
account for £81 before them,” and another agreed that “it was 
a disgraceful thing to be called upon to pay £119 for analyses of 
water.” They have learnt by this time that there is something a 
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good deal more expensive than analyzing water, and that is not 
analyzing it. How does that pitiful little bill look now? How- 
ever, some gleams of sense seem to have penetrated the Local 
Board, for a month later Mr. Anscombe moved that an analysis 
be made quarterly because “it was quite possible that some time 
they might have disease threaten the town from their neglect.” 
Very true, Mr. Anscombe, and all credit to you for the suggestion, 
which so far impressed the Board that it was adopted; but I am 
afraid that a quarterly analysis is only a sort of conscience-plaster, 
and of no practical use for the prevention of disease, except by 
accident. 

The object of systematic analysis is to give warning of any 
departure from the normal, and if it is to be in time to have any 
prtoective action the examination must obviously be made at fre- 
quent and regular intervals. A good instance of its value, when 
properly carried out, was furnished at Hamburg in 1893. I went 
over there to visit the new waterworks in that year and found that 
daily examinations were being made of the water, both chemical 
and bacteriological. One day a difference was noted, showing 
something wrong. Immediate investigation revealed a flaw 
permitting the ingress of unfiltered river water. It was promptly 
rectified within a few hours: but not before some cases of cholera 
had occurred. Had a less vigilant watch been kept the con- 
sequences must have been disastrous. In Maidstone itself last 
year the medical officer in a similar way detected something wrong 
with a small water supply known as the Conduit, which belongs to 
the local authority, and had it cut off before any mischief occurred. 
This shows that analysis might have been used as an effective safe- 
guard, had it been carried out often enough. However, the policy 
of false economy prevailed and clearly with the approbation of the 
ratepayers. The unanimous action of the Board proves that. The 
step was not taken secretly but openly, and had any appreciable 
opposition existed among the Board’s constituents, it must have 
been reflected in their proceedings. The truth is they were 
all thinking far more about the expense than about the water, 
Nothing had happened before, why should anything happen now ? 
“ The water is all right: let us save the money and chance it” is 
what they said in effect. Inother words theyall went to sleeptogether 
in a Fool’s Paradise, and they made it impossible for their medical 
officer to say anything by the insulting accusation that he wished to 
multiply analyses for his own sordid purposes. Nor does anyone 
appear to have awoke until the crash came. Under the Public 
Health Act any person may call the attention of the local authority 
to the pollution of the water “in any well, tank, or cistern, public 
or private, or supplied from any public pump, and used or likely to 
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be used by man for drinking or domestic purposes.” Did anybody 
make the attempt? I believe not. Further, the same state of 
indifference and neglect prevailed outside the town. It was the 
duty of the rural sanitary authority to have abated the undeniable 
Tutsham nuisance. They have no choice. The Act does not say 
“may,” but “shall.” “It shall be the duty of every local authority 
to cause to be made from time to time inspection of their district ” 
in order to ascertain and abate nuisances, among which is “any 
accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance or injurious to health.” 
It would be difficult to find deposits more injurious to health than 
those at Tutsham. 

At Maidstone they all went to sleep together and let the ship 
drift on the rocks. Not so at Lynn. There a different form of 
suicide is illustrated—part of the crew trying to save the ship and 
the majority insisting upon casting her away. The conflict has 
been going on more or less for twenty years, and the facts are 
notorious. There is no question of a water company: Lynn has a 
municipal supply. I can best give an idea of its quality by saying 
that it is rather dirtier than the East London water would be if 
distributed direct from the Lea without settling or filtration. The 
Lea is certainly cleaner than the Gaywood river at the intake, 
The latter comes from a low range of chalk hills about seven 
miles to the east of the town, and should be of crystalline 
purity. Some of the springs, of which there are several 
scattered over a considerable area, are faultless: others are 
liable to pollution at the start. The largest comes out under 
the shadow of an extensive range of farm buildings, where it 
has every chance of receiving contributions of filth; two others 
issue from a churchyard (in which a man who died of typhoid 
was buried this summer), a third from another churchyard. 
This is not a promising start, but worse follows. All, or almost 
all, the contributory streams are fouled by the villages through 
or near which they pass. Here you may see a privy perched 
over one, there a house-drain oozing into a second, while a 
third receives the overflow of numerous cesspools. Everything 
from the villages tends towards the watercourses and in heavy 
rains is swept into them. In such weather the main stream, 
which they coalesce to form, comes down thick and muddy. 
As it nears the town the bottom seems to be coated with a 
deposit of black mud, and then it has to pass the gauntlet of a 
large suburb. The intake of the waterworks is within the town 
itself, and here the water is passed as rapidly as possible through 
two small gravel beds, which serve to remove the grossest impurities 
with more or less success. Sometimes with less. A gentleman 
found the tap in his house would not run one day, and on examina- 
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tion a large eel was discovered in an advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion. I have only once seen a more obviously foul water supply, 
and that was at Hamburg, where eels and other creatures some- 
times came through in shoals. 

The existence of this state of things was bound to produce 
trouble sooner or later. An outbreak of typhoid fever occurred 
in 1892, and since then the town has never been free froin it. 
The one last autumn was brought on by the extremely heavy 
rain which fell on September 29th and washed all the before- 
mentioned filth into the water. At any time a repetition might 
occur. Entirely preventable, of course. Then why not prevented ? 
Because the people themselves have always objected. All attempts 
to obtain a pure water supply have met with a dogyed resistance 
from them. It is easy and cheap to bring the water direct in pipes 
from the chalk. At first the sanitary authority, that is the Town 
Council, objected ; but later a majority espoused the plan, and they 
have since been increasingly in favour of it. Every kind of obstruc- 
tion, however, has been offered by a section, who have had the 
majority of the people behind them. The ratepayers were polled 
on the question in 1893 and threw the scheme out. Some opposed 
it ostensibly on the ground that it was a bad scheme, although it 
had been approved by the most eminent authorities, and the 
objectors were unable to propose a rational alternative ; others took 
their stand frankly on the belief that the Lynn water was perfect. 
And that is their attitude to-day in spite of everything that has 
happened. Happily, the authorities were able to circumvent them 
with the help of the Local Government Board, and the scheme 
was put in hand, but not in time to prevent the recent outbreak 
which I call a typical instance of suicide by typhoid fever. 

Maidstone and Lynn are not exceptionally stupid places. I 
have only spoken of them because the Nemesis of their short- 
comings happens to have fallen recently and conspicuously upon 
them. They are neither better nor worse than hundreds of other 
places, which are courting the same fate. For instance, a recent 
report by the Local Government Board on the water supply of 
Portsmouth reveals a dangerous state of things in that important 
town. The investigation was undertaken at the request of the 
War Office, not of the inhabitants, who seem in a state of happy 
unconcern. Cases might be multiplied from all parts of the coun- 
try ifone had space. The real meaning of it all is that the public 
does not understand the subject. People do not wish to commit 
suicide: they merely do not know the risks they are running. 
They have not grasped the importance of water and the conditions 
that make it safe or dangerous. They are convinced that if it 
-looks clear in a glass and has been drunk for years it must be all 
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right. Nothing will persuade them to the contrary. At Maid- 
stone few took any notice of the warning to boil water, after the 
disease had broken out; at Lynn they neither boiled it nor used 
the pure water sent round in carts. One meets with instances of 
the same frame of mind every day even among educated people. 
A neighbour of mine had pure water in his house, but preferred to 
use a surface well on the premises. He died the other day of 
typhoid fever. Bad water is suffered not from helplessness or lack 
of energy, but from sheer ignorance. Most people seem only to 
have room for one idea at a time, and in sanitary matters the space 
at command is blocked with drains. Every kind of illness is 
ascribed to them. If half as much fuss were made about water as 
about street smells, if its supreme importance were generally under- 
stood and the fact realized that neglect is the worst public 
economy in the world, we should have no more epidemics of 
typhoid. The local authorities would get their orders to see to the 
water supply before all things, and they would see to it, companies 
or no companies. In the more intelligent communities it is done, 
as I have said before. If, as is sometimes complained, the local 
authorities are powerless to exercise control over water-companies, 
that is itself the result of public indifference: but the plea is 
generally used to cover apathy and neglect. Where a strong 
public opinion exists water-companies are either made to do their 
duty or are turned out. 

Until the lesson is generally learnt there will be no real cure; 
but meantime cannot something be done to assist and protect the 
intelligent minority which is generally to be found in every com- 
munity? The Local Government Board cannot do much for them. 
It can investigate and report and advise, but if the people remain 
obstinate nothing comes of it. Perhaps more definite responsi- 
bility might be thrown upon local authorities with good effect. If 
they were clearly liable for damages in case of wilful neglect, it 
would have a very bracing influence. If, for instance, Clifton Col- 
lege could obtain damages from the rural sanitary authority re- 
sponsible for the water pollution, which caused the recent outbreak 
there, other authorities in a like condition would begin to look 
about them in quite a different spirit. But to my mind the most 
effective weapon is publicity. It acts like a charm, but unfortu- 
nately it is seldom obtained until the mischief is done. Local 
papers do not carry much weight, except in large towns. Six lines 
in a big London paper have more effect than columns in a small 
provincial journal. But then, again, the London papers seldom 
have room for these matters. What they have room for, however, 
is advertisements, and I would suggest to those who sufier from a 
dangerous water supply, and can get nothing done, that they should 
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have it examined by an eminent authority, and publish the result 
as anadvertisement. A notice headed 


BorouGH oF STINKHAMPTON 


with a signed report on the state of the water, published in the 
front page of The Times or The Standard would set the whole 
place agog in two hours. There would be meetings, enquiries, 
denials, correspondence, and all the rest of it—in short, complete 
exposure, with the almost certain promise of reform, whether the 
water was supplied by a company or not. 

A. SHADWELL. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the Report of the Medical 
Officer to the Local Government Board for 1896-97 has been issued. 
Besides the report on the Portsmouth water supply referred to 
above, it contains particulars of several other places investigated by 
the Board’s inspector during the year on account of the prevalence 
of various diseases. In the following cases the water was found to 
be at fault. 

Bicester.—* Prevalence of fever referable to the use of water from 
four wells and springs open to dangerous pollution.” 

Chelmsford.—* Water supply inadequate and partly obtained 
from sources open to pollution.” 

Lowestoft.—* Water supply partly from surface wells, water from 
which has been condemned on analysis, partly taken by Company 
from lake at Lomed. Water of brook running into lake liable to 
contamination from marshy ground adjoining, heavily manured 
with human excrement.” 

Huntingfield and Halesworth.—* Very insufficient and unwhole- 
some water supply. 

Kessingland.—* Recurring outbreaks associated with polluted 
shallow wells and with contaminated soil near dwellings.” 

Long Buckby.—‘ Water supply almost wholly derived from 
shallow wells. Wells imperfectly constructed, already polluted or 
in constant danger of pollution.” 

Ludgvan.—* Water supplies often not easily accessible, and ex- 
posed to pollution.” 

These towns and villages officially reported on in one year show 
the kind of thing that is going on. Together with Maidstone and 
Lynn, they well illustrate the broad philosophy of typhoid fever. 
Pollution of the soil and of isolated wells causes “ prevalence” of 
fever ; pollution of a public water supply causes an epidemic out- 
break. The latter is the great danger in towns which enjoy the 
convenience of a public water supply. Outbreaks due to milk are 
necessarily limited in extent, and always, or nearly always, trace- 
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able to polluted water, which has been used to wash out the cans 
or has been added to the milk. Of course, the obvious cure of 
them all is the abolition of pollutions alike of the soil, the air, and 
the water ; but that is nothing less than the ideal of sanitary perfec- 
tion, from which we are yet a long way distant, if, indeed, it is 
attainable at all. Meantime, what can be done, if people only 
choose, is to keep their water out of reach of the pollutions they 
cannot abolish, or to ensure its purification. It would not be every- 
thing, but it would be a great deal, and nothing seems to need 
doing so badly. 
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PRISONERS IN THE WITNESS-BOX , 


It can hardly be said that Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s article, however 
clear and ingenious, contains any real arguments against the pro- 
posal to allow all prisoners to give evidence in their own behalf. 
The following short reply will not comprise any of the numerous 
reasons for the proposed reform, but will be confined to an answer 
to his two objections. 
The first can be very quickly dealt with. He depicts an unfor- 
tunate prisoner charged with a burglary, confronted by a cross- 
examination as to previous similar offences of which he has been 
convicted and, as a result, he is found guilty of this latest robbery 
committed in his immediate neighbourhood. Now Mr. Lyttelton’s 
illustration is not a very happy one. It would appear that if a man, 
at a very early hour in the morning, was discovered in close 
proximity to the scene of that crime with a housebreaking imple- 
ment fitting the place prized open, and wearing boots which corres- 
ponded to the footmarks near the window, there would, in real life, 
be a very reasonable certainty that he was guilty, though Mr. 
Lyttelton, as an author, assures his readers that his hero was 
innocent. That our friend in the story—the wrongfully accused 
burglar—should have in his possession out of doers a chisel for the 
sole purpose (and no other) of opening a deal chest of his own at 
home, shows that Mr. Lyttelton—besides his other undoubted talents 
—could win great distinction as a novelist of humour. But this is 
all by the way. The answer to the criticism itself is that in the Bill 
which passed through its second reading in the House of Commons 
so long ago as 1878, it was provided that no cross-examination of 
the prisoner as to character or previous convictions should be 
allowed unless evidence of good character had been tendered by him 
oron his behalf. Ifthe prisoner and his advisers leave the question 
of previous character entirely aside, the Court should be bound 
by statute not to allow it to be in any way or by anybody intro- 
duced into the proceedings. If, on the contrary, the prisoner seeks 
to influence the jury by an appeal to character, then the testing 
of the validity of such appeal by cross-examination must necessarily 
be permitted. This would be quite fair and absolutely just. 
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But this limited immunity from cross-examination is depicted as 
unjust by an ingenious illustration given of a case where indecent 
assault being the crime alleged and consent being the plea in de- 
fence, the prosecutrix is subject to a searching cross-examination 
into her past life, and the prisoner, who may have an equally shady 
past, is exempt from it. It is not necessary to enlarge on the 
difference of position of the two parties concerned. It is quite 
sufficient answer to Mr. Lyttelton to say that however “ unfair” 
he may consider this procedure it is the existing law and practice, 
and nothing in the present proposals would increase the anomaly. 
A prosecutrix in such a case would to-day be cross-examined as to 
her previous character and the prisoner would be exempt. 

The second main objection is that the proposed reform will tend to 
’ bring the tribunals into collision with the prisoner, and gradually 
to impair the impartiality, or at any rate the reputation of im- 
partiality, which is the pride and strength of the administration of 
our Criminal Law. 

The only justification for this is the little known historical fact 
that the present exclusion of prisoners from the witness-box fol- 
lowed immediately after the times of Scroggs and Jeffreys, and was 
born of the indignation and horror caused by the violence and 
cruelty of judges like them. There are very many reasons, obvious 
to all, why a return to such men and such times is impossible. It 
is not necessary to take up space to enlarge on them here. The 
immediate andj common cause of this fear of deterioration in our 
tribunals is the example of certain Continental Courts, where the 
judges virtually act as prosecutors and seem to make it a point of 
professional honour to obtain convictions by any and every means. 

In this country we can never slide into such abuses unless we 
change the whole form of our administration of justice. Our 
judges are not a class apart (such as for instance in France) 
brought up from youth ina hierarchy, starting on the lowest rung, 
and dependent for each promotion, to each successive step of the 
ladder, on the goodwill of their superiors and of the Government. 
Our judges are taken from the Bar, where they have in the face of 
day for many years vindicated their claims to become judges. 
They bring to the Bench the training, the sympathies, the experi- 
ence, and the independence of their life at the Bar. When once 
raised to the Bench they are not only virtually irremovable, but, 
with very slight exceptions, have nothing more to hope for except 
for the continued good opinion and respect of their fellow-country- 
men. ‘The dread is, therefore, out of place, but if there were any 
reason in it, Mr. Lyttelton’s proposed via media would fourfold 
intensify the danger. He wishes to make it obligatory on the 
presiding judge to address himself directly to the prisoner, and 
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question him as to such parts of the evidence as he (the Judge) 
thinks right. It requires little insight to foresee how, with 
certain tempers, and in certain circumstances, this intercommuni- 
cation would frequently become a collision, while at the same time 
the prisoner would not get for his ex parte statement more attention 
from the jury than he does under the existing system. 

Let us in short repeat the old words of Bentham : “Innocence 
claims the right of speaking, as guilt invokes the privilege of 
silence.” 


Evetyn ASHLEY. 
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Washington, December 15th, 1897. 

** International Arbitration cannot be omitted from the list of 
subjects claiming our consideration. Events have only served to 
strengthen the general views on this question expressed in my 
inaugural address. The best sentiment of the civilized world is 
moving toward the settlement of differences between nations 
without resorting to the horrors of war. ‘Treaties embodying these 
humane principles without in any way imperilling our interests or 
our honour shall have my constant encouragement.” 

In this language President McKinley deals with the subject of 
International Arbitration in the annual Message to Congress, trans. 
mitted to that body on the sixth of this month. It will be noticed 
that the phrasing is decidedly ambiguous, and while the President 
in a general way advocates the principle of arbitration, he takes 
very good care not to endorse any specific project and to point 
out that while “treaties embodying these humane principles on 
broad lines without in any way imperilling” American interests 
or American honour shall have his constant encouragement, he 
does not urge the Senate to approve any such treaty which may 
come before them for action during the present session. In fact, 
to speak plainly and frankly, the President’s plea for arbitration, 
if such it can be called, is most decidedly specious and almost 
disingenuous. The readers of THe Nationa Review doubtless 
know that at the present time negotiations are pending between . 
Mr. Sherman, Secretary of State, and the British Ambassador at 
this capital, Sir Julian Pauncefote, looking to the framing of 
another treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, which shall successfully run the gauntlet of the Senate and 
obtain the necessary two-thirds vote in that body requisite for 
ratification. But the present negotiations and the treaty which may 
arise out of them are, not to use intemperate language, a sham, and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that either the negotiations will not be 
pushed to a conclusion and result in the formation of a treaty, or 
else that the Senate will once more refuse to ratify the conven- 
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ing of closer relations between the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world, and have so constantly supported the scheme 
for the creation of arbitral machinery for the settlement of disputes 
when ordinary methods of diplomacy fail, it may appear strange 
that I should now be found in opposition to the new treaty and 
advocate its rejection. But I do so on broad grounds, believing 
that no treaty is a great deal better than one which is merely a 
delusion and will result in disappointment. 

The treaty negotiated by Mr. Olney and Sir J ulian Pauncefote, 
and which the Senate refused to ratify, in the early part of this 
year, was a long step in the right direction. It was a thing of 
flesh and blood. It meant something. Had that treaty been 
ratified, it would have been practically impossible for the two 
countries to find themselves seriously involved. The Jingoes on 
both sides of the Atlantic would have found their occupation gone, 
and neither London nor New York would have cause to apprehend 
the Messages of Presidents, or to fear that out of some trifling 
inconsequential dispute the gravest results might follow. That 
treaty, drawn most carefully by the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. 
Olney, governed every possible contingency which might arise, and 
provided machinery which would undoubtedly have worked most 
satisfactorily. The present treaty, if put into effect on the lines 
now laid down, will accomplish nothing, and rather than an 
instrument in the cause of peace, will prove an obstacle, 

By specific limitation the very questions which might arise 
between the two countries and fail of settlement by the ordinary 
methods of diplomacy cannot be arbitrated under this treaty. 
President McKinley, in his Message, stated that he would 
encourage any treaty of arbitration which did not in any way 
“imperil our interests or our honour,” and in the treaty now 
under discussion “ national honour” cannot be made a subject of 
arbitration. That, of course, was naturally to be expected. The 
honour of a nation, like that of an individual, cannot be adjusted by 
arbitration, or dragged through the courts, unless honour can be 
assuaged by a monetary balm. When the honour of the nation and 
the insult cannot be atoned for by concession or apology, there is 
only one final court of appeal—and that is, the court in which the 
sword records the verdict. “ National integrity ”’ is also under this 
new treaty specifically declared not arbitrable. What is meant to 
be conveyed by the phrase ‘National integrity”? I do not 
understand that the treaty will contain an amplification of those 
two words, but it is the theory of the negotiators, and it will 
certainly be so construed by the Senate, that ‘‘ National integrity ” 
refers to territorial rights; in other words, no question affecting 
boundaries of the United States or Great Britain can or may be 
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made a subject of arbitration. One other prohibitory clause is to 
be inserted in this document. “ Vital political interests” are also 
excluded from being brought into a court of arbitration. What the 
term “ Vital political interests” is intended to convey is also left to 
the construction placed upon it by future generations; but here, 
again, as in the last exception, it is the intent of the makers of this 
treaty—and the Senate, if it should consent to the ratification of the 
treaty, will make clear that it also holds the same view—that the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine cannot be regarded as a proper 
matter of arbitration, and it is not in any way to form the subject 
of arbitral proceedings between the high contracting parties. 

Having eliminated from the scope of arbitration the only probable 
causes of friction, and which in the course of settlement may rise to 
the dignity of questions of the highest importance, what is left for 
arbitration? At the present time the one subject above all others 
that may prove a source of irritation between the two countries, and 
which may be difficult of adjustment by the customary ways known 
to diplomatists, is the delimitation of the boundary line of Alaska. 
That one would think would most naturally be a question to be 
thrown into a court of arbitration, and there be settled according 
to the principles of law and equity. But no, it affects ‘ National 
integrity,” and therefore it must not be arbitrated; it is prohibited 
from going before arbitrators, and if the diplomatists fail to reach 
an agreement as to where the boundary line lies it can only be 
settled by one method, and that way is too dreadful to contemplate. 
Again I ask, What possible subject is there left to arbitrate ? 

At the present time the United States is extremely anxious to 
have Great Britain modify the regulations consequent upon the 
award of the Paris tribunal relating to fur-sealing, and Canada on 
her part is equally anxious to have the United States relax some of 
her Customs regulations so as to permit the freer interchange of 
certain commodities, and she also proposes that the United States 
should by proper regulations prohibit the wanton destruction of 
food-fishes in the Great Lakes. But these questions cannot be 
settled by arbitration, nor does anyone propose even that they 
shall be considered by such a court. There is no question at issue 
hingeing upon construction of treaties, or involving matters about 
which there may properly be differences of opinion, and which can 
only be determined by a judicial examination. The obstacles which 
prevent Canada and the United States reaching a settlement of all 
their differences are the obstacles caused by economic principles. 
The United States is not willing to modify its tariff regulations in 
favour of Canada, and hence can offer the Dominion no compensa- 
tory advantages for any concessions she may make. ‘Therefore it 
will be seen that no maiter how anxious the Governments at Ottawa. 
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and Washington may be to reach a better and more complete 
understanding they are barred by the tariff wall, and no court of 
arbitration could level that formidable barrier. When you eliminate 
from the purview of arbitration those things which might be the 
cause of very serious misunderstanding, there is practically nothing 
left worthy of discussion. The false arrest and imprisonment of an 
American subject in Great Britain, or of an English citizen in the 
United States, would be an incident very easily settled by the 
Foreign Offico or the State Department. It would certainly not 
be an incident that would so arouse the passions of the two nations 
as to endanger in any way their friendly relations. That and a 
few other questions ‘are the ‘only ones I now see which could be 
brought up before the arbitration tribunal. 

It will be seen, therefore, why the ratification of the treaty as 
now outlined would set back the cause of arbitration many years. 
Suppose this treaty should be ratified, and then the Alaskan 
boundary question should assume an acute form. That not being 
subject to arbitration, the average man on both sides of the water, 
who never knows anything of details, but simply realizes the 
broad, general result, would want to know what was the value of 
a treaty of arbitration which failed to secure arbitration, and the 
enemies of Hngland in the United States would find in this a 
weapon, and say that treaties of arbitration with Great Britain 
were useless ; that they failed to secure their end; and that it was 
the part of wisdom for the United States to enter into no such 
agreement with Great Britain. If it should be pointed out that 
the pending question had nothing to do with the general treaty of 
arbitration, it would, I think, be naturally asserted that a supposed 
treaty of arbitration which did not provide for the settlement of 
important questions was valueless, and that the treaty was so 
arranged by England purposely to avoid really vital interests 
coming before the arbitral tribunal. It must be understood by 
English readers that the average American has no very high 
opinion of the diplomatists of his own country, and, on the other 
hand, he always looks for the cloven hoof when British diplomacy 
is mentioned. According to the popular idea, American diploma- 
tists are as putty in the hands of English negotiators, and Great 
Britain always secures the advantage. I need not recall to your 


readers the fact that in the various arbitrations which have been 
held between the United States and Great Britain, the former has 
on more than one occasion scored a signal triumph, and despite all 
that may be said about the inexperience of the men who comprise 
the American diplomatic service, they have frequently shown 


themselves to be of singular astuteness, force, courage, and 
intelligence. 
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In view of all these circumstances, as an Anglo-American anxious 
to see the relations between the United States and Great Britain 
brought closer, I earnestly hope that no such treaty as is now in 
contemplation will be ratified by the Senate. ‘The time is not ripe, 
to be perfectly candid, to propose another treaty of arbitration. No 
one wants it in this country. Of course, when I say no one, I use 
that phrase in its broadest sense. The religivus eluent, powerful 
both in numbers and in influence, would be greatly pleased to see 
any treaty concluded, as they would hail it asa step in the right 
direction ; but, as I have already explained, it is not a step in the 
right direction, it is facing to the rearward. ‘The leaders of the 
commercial world and international binkers, and the great mer- 
chants whose transactions are carried on equally between Lon- 
don and New York, would be glad of a treaty also, because 
they would think it renders impossible Venezuelan Messages, or 
other things of the same kind, liable at any moment to level values 
and precipitate panics. But, after all, they form a very small frac- 
tion as compared to the grand total. The average man to-day, 
whether in business or a member of one of the professions, whether 
working in the shop or in the factory, cares nothing for arbitration ; 
and not only does he not care, but he is naturally antagonistic, and 
would much rather see no treaty. There is no public clamour for its 
ratification by the Senate. Should it be ratified on the general prin- 
ciple that it is innocuous, and therefore may be regarded with 
safety, it will create no popular enthusiasm, while it contains the 
possibilities of future danger, and may be the means in the near 
future of very seriously complicating the relations between the 
two countries. It would seem to me better that the question of 
International Arbitration should be dropped for the time being, and 
when public sentiment in the United States has advanced to that 
point when, in the cause of humanity and civilization, it is desired 
to render almost impossible war between the two countries, I feel 
certain Eaglish statesmen will gladly grasp the hand of friendship 
and a treaty as broad and comprehensive and farreaching as that . 
which Mr. Olney negotiated would be the outcome. Now it is an 
attempt to breathe the breath of life into a dead thing. 


The event of the month, of course, has been the meeting of 
Congress and the Message of the President addressed to both 
Houses. While the President’s Message is a document longer 
than usual, its literary style, as wellas the manner in which Mr. 
McKinley deals with the affairs of the Union, does not make it 
rise above the commonplace. The salient portious of the Message 
have been cabled to London, and so freely commented upon by the 
daily newspapers that it is not necessary to go into the matter in 
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detail, except to call attention to one or two points which, I believe, 
will be of special interest to the readers of Tae Nationat Review. 
Any question as to the position of the President on finance must 
now be removed. Mr. McKinley plainly shows that he is wedded 
to the gold standard and does not contemplate the time when the 
currency of the country shall rest upon the double standard. The 
President displays his anxiety for the safety of the gold reserve ; 
recommends that steps be taken to fortify it, and goes farther than 
any of his predecessors in recommending that the National banks 
be required to redeem their notes in gold. Really this is the most 
important recommendation in the Message. If this suggestion 
should be heeded by Congress (although I am prefectly safe in 
asserting that Congress will ignore it), it would mean that the 
United States is not only nominally on a gold basis, but is actually 
resting on the yellow metal, and it would be the greatest blow 
given to silver since the demonetization of the silver dollar in 1873. 
While the President devotes several pages to an argument in 
support of gold, he says nothing in favour of the enlarged use of 
silver as currency, and his reference to Senator Wolcott’s mission is 
chiefly remarkable for its curtness and bad English. It is true that 
the President refers to “the gratifying action of our great sister 
republic of France in joining this country in the attempt to bring 
about an agreement among the principal commercial nations of 
Europe whereby a fixed and relative value between gold and silver 
shall be secured,” but he gives no details of the result of the 
mission, and excuses this omission on the ground that “further 
negotiations between the representatives of this government and 
the governments of other countries are pending and in contempla- 
tion. They believe that doubts which have been raised in certain 
quarters respecting the position (sic) of maintaining the stability of 
the parity between the metals, and kindred questions, may yet be 
solved by further negotiations.” 


After having commenced his Message by showing his belief in 
the necessity of the maintenance of the gold standard, the Presi- 
dent doubtless remembered his silver constituents, and therefore 
silvered the golden pill by paying a well-merited compliment to 
Senator Wolcott and his associates, which he does in these words: 
“ Meanwhile it gives me satisfaction to state that the special envoys 
have already demonstrated their ability and fitness to deal with 
the subject, and it is to be earnestly hoped that their labours may 
result in an international agreement which will bring about recog- 
nition of both gold and silver as money, upon such terms, and with 
such safeguards, as will secure the use of both metals upon a basis 
which shall work no injustice to any class of our citizens.” 
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These sentences, however, deceive no one. They are rated at 
their full worth. They are extremely characteristic of the writer. 
Mr. McKinley throughout his public career has always been noted 
for his good nature; for his desire to have the approval of his 
friends rather than the condemnation of his enemies. “To play,” 
as one public man flippantly remarked, after hearing the Message 
read in the Senate, “ good Lord, good devil ” whenever he could. I 
pointed out last month that no currency legislation need be 
expected at the hands of the present Congress. The President’s 
recommendations, and the expressions of opinion voiced by public 
men after a study of the Message, convince me that my prediction 
was correct. The silver men in the Senate are powerful enough to 
be able to block all legislation, and nothing looking to the further 
entrenchment of the single gold standard will be permitted to find 
its way on the statute-books. For the time being the two armies 
ranged under the yellow and white banners will stand facing one 
another, and in the fall of 1898, when members of Congress go to 
the country for re-election, the first gun in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1900 will be fired. I see no reason to change the opinion 
frequently expressed through these columns that the silver cause 
in the United States is no weaker to-day than it was a year ago, 
and that in 1900, unless some greater and more overshadowing 
issue takes its place, the Presidential campaign will be almost 
exactly a repetition of that of last year. , 


In my last month’s article 1 briefly touched on the visit to 
Washington of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and gave it as my judgment 
that it would result in failure. It was foredoomed to failure 
because of the conditions imposed by General John W. Foster, 
acting as the diplomatic agent of the United States, and which he 
insisted upon as a sine gua non. While nominally Sir Wilfrid and 
his colleagues came to Washington to consider the propriety of 
modifying the Behring Sea regulation much greater and more 
important issues were involved. The Government of the United 
States was not only anxious to make efforts to stop pelagic sealing, 
which, it insists, threatens the extinction of the species, but, with a 
view to the gold discoveries in the Klondike, would like to have 
Canada relax some of its regulations affecting the working of those 
claims. On the other hand, the Canadian Cabinet is extremely 
desirous of enlarging its markets for agricultural products, and 
looks to the United States for its natural outlet. When the 
plenipotentiaries met face to face, and understood the larger 
scope of the negotiations, they found themselves in an impasse 
owing to the position taken by this Government. General Foster 
declared that before any other subjects were considered Great 
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Britain, through Canada, must agree to a suspension of pelagic 
sealing. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, knowing that if he surrendered his 
most powerful weapon he was likely to obtain nothing in exchange, 
declined to accede to that proposal unless it was made part of the 
general settlement. ‘To this the Washington Government would 
not agree, and after an interchange of empty civilities the Canadian 
Premier returned to Ottawa, and at the present time negotiations 
are at a standstill. I pointed out last month that no tariff 
concessions could be made to Canada except through the action of 
both Houses of Congress, and that it was not possible to conceive 
how Mr. Dingley and his Republican associates, having passed 
their Tariff Bill as representing the highest form of Republican 
ecouomic policy, would now reverse themselves, and make 
concessions to Canada, which would be a practical admission of the 
fallacy uf protection. Since the return to Washington of members 
of Congress I learn that many of them representing constituencies 
of New England, as well as those of the West, have impressed upon 
the President, as well as General Foster the folly of entering into 
any reciprocal arrangements. ‘These Members of Congress point 
out that the only reciprocity which Canada can offer to this country 
of a satisfactory nature would be to throw her markets open to the 
manufactured goods of the United States, and that unless she does 
so the talk of reciprocity in agricultural products, fish, and some 
other articles of the same kind, is simply a trap to catch the 
unwary, by which the Dominion would profit at the expense of the 
United States. It is certain that even if a demand should be made 
in Congress to remove tariff obstructions in favour of Canada—and 
I feel perfectly safe in asserting no such demand will be seriously 
made by any Republican leader—it will be bitterly resisted, and 
eventually defeated. Sir Wilfrid Laurier cannot expect anything 
from the present Administration. 


President McKinley’s discussion of the Spanish situation in his 
Message is elaborate, and not entirely satisfactory to Congress as 
a whole. The President shows how deeply impressed he is by the 
question by describing it as “the most important problem with 
which this Government is now called upon to deal pertaining§to its 
foreign relations,’ and then proceeds with considerable discursive- 
ness to trace the history of Spanish rule on the Western Continent. 
The President's utterances on this most important topic are a some- 
what curious combination of a special pleader, whose client’s case is 
desperate, and a politician who, knowing the weakness of his 
position, makes extraordinary efforts to fortify himself before the 
people and convince them of his courage and wisdom in meeting 
the crisis. Mr. McKinley, appreciating that the temper of the 
country as well as the temper of Congress is indisputably in 
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favour of helping the Cuban cause, shows what the Sagasta 
Ministry has already done, and pleads that more time be given to 
the Premier in which to carry out the reforms to which he is 
pledged. The President plumes himself on what he has done, and 
is severe in his denunciation of the policy initiated by the Campos 
government under General Weyler while in supreme command in 
Cuba. Referring to the policy of concentration which was adopted 
by the late Captain-General, the President uses this language: 
“This policy the late Cabinet of Spain justifies as a necessary 
measure of war and as a means of cutting off supplies from the 
insurgents. It has utterly failed asa war measure. It was not 
civilized warfare. It was extermination.” 

One may question the propriety of the use of such language in 
a State paper of this character, but one can understand the motive 
animating the President at the time when he penned these words. 
Knowing that his pleas for Spain would not meet with the approval 
of the country, Mr. McKinley undoubtedly expected the party 
organs to compliment him for his display of “ sturdy Americanism ” 
and to commend him for his courage in denouncing the Weylerian 
policy. ‘To still further demonstrate that he is entitled to the 
thanks of the country, the President announces that all of the 
“Competitor ” prisoners who were condemned to death have been 
released and that not a single American citizen is now in con- 
finement in Cuba. After indulging in various platitudes the 
President concludes in these words, which may mean much or little 
according as circumstances dictate : 

“If it shall hereafter appear to be a duty imposed by our 
obligations to ourselves, to civilization and humanity, to intervene 
with force, it shall be without fault on our part, and only because 
the necessity for such action will be so clear as to command the 
support and approval of the civilized world.” 


It was the taunt of the Republicans during the last administra- 
tion that the Wilson Tariff Bill, instead of raising revenue, was a 
deficit producer. When the Dingley Tariff Bill was under discus- 
sion in House and Senate the Republicans proclaimed that their 
Bill would produce all the revenue needed, and that there would be 
no necessity for a Republican President to sell bonds to replenish 
a depleted Treasury. The practical workings of the law since 
its passage show that Mr. Dingley sadly erred in his calculations. 
Instead of the Bill producing revenue sufficient to meet the needs of 
the Government, the deficit for the first five months of the pre- 
sent fiscal year already amounts to more than £9,200,000. Mr. 
Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, has publicly announced that 
this deficit is merely temporary, and that by the end of the fiscal 
year there will bea surplus of from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000. The 
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Secretary does not give the detailed figures on which he bases this 
estimate, but it is difficult to understand how a deficit which has 
averaged nearly £2,000,000 a month for the past five months is to 
be converted into a surplus of over £600,000 per month for the 
next seven months, or a gain of over £2,400,000 a month. The 
mere statement of the figures shows how impossible it is for the 
Secretary’s estimate to be verified. If Mr. Gage’s predictions are 
no nearer the mark than those of his predecessor, Secretary 
Carlisle, the national finances will be in a deplorable condition 
a few months hence. Four years ago Mr. Carlisle found himself 
facing a heavy deficit, and, curiously enough, when five months of 
the fiscal year had expired he indulged in the luxury of prophecy, 
just as Secretary Gage has done after five months’ experience with 
a new tariff. The first five months of the fiscal year 1893 showed 
a deficit of nearly £6,000,000, yet, in the face of that heavy shortage, 
Secretary Carlisle estimated the deficiency of the whole year at 
£5,600,000. In other words, it was his calculation that the remaining 
months of the year would exhibit a slight surplus. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Carlisle’s reputation, instead of the year closing with the 
deficiency within the limit set by him, the chasm between income 
and expenditure grew wider every month, and the year closed with 
a deficiency of nearly £14,000,000. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gage’s figures have a better basis than 
those of Mr. Carlisle, but it is generally admitted that the Dingley 
tariff law does not produce sufficient revenue, and other means 
must be devised to provide the Government with money sufficient 
for its wants. It is not surprising that the new tariff law has 
failed of its purpose. Mr. Dingley and his colleagues constructed 
the Bill on the theory that increased duties would bring a corre- 
sponding increase of revenue; but they overlooked the fact that in 
many cases these increased rates were practically prohibitive, and 
would so reduce the volume vf imports as to correspondingly 
decrease the amount of revenue the Treasury would derive from 
these duties. Democrats pointed this out while the Bill was 
under discussion, but the Republicans refused to heed the advice, 
and as a result a deficiency seems now inevitable. Already the 
Republicans are talking about an increase of the excise tax on 
beer, and other suggestions are being considered. So far, no plan 
of action has been decided upon, and the President did not have 
the courage to admit the failure of the tariff law, and urge Congress 
to adopt measures to relieve the situation. 


It would not be surprising if before long the ruling of the 
Attorney-General relating to goods coming from the Orient, and 
transhipped through Canada, is reversed. It will be remembered 
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that the Treasury Department interpreted the wording of Section 
22 of the Tariff Act to impose a discriminating duty of 10 per 
cent.on all Oriental products transhipped through Canada, but as 
the wording was somewhat ambiguous the matter was referred to 
the Attorney-General for his opinion. That official ruled that it 
was not the intent of Congress to levy the discriminating duty, 
and that it would be in contravention of treaties todo so. This 
ruling gave great dissatisfaction to some of the great railroad 
interests of the West, and since the refusal of Canada to accede to 
the American demand to suspend pelagic sealing, it has been sug- 
gested in several quarters that Canada might easily be brought to 
terms by the enforcement of this duty. The present Attorney- 
General is shortly to retire to accept a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and it is common matter of 
gossip that his successor may be found more willing to rule in 
accordance with political exigencies. The ruling of the Attorney- 
General is rarely the ex cathedra opinion of the Government’s legal 
adviser ; it has no binding effect, it is an opinion merely, and may 
be reversed by his successor. The Treasury Department may 
again present the matter to the Department of Justice, and the 
new Attorney-General may hold views diametrically opposed to his 
predecessor. It would surprise no one if this should be the case. 


Another great strike threatens as this is being written. In the 
manufacture of cotton goods New England is to the United 
States what Manchester is to Great Britain, and Fall River, in 
Massachusetts, which Charles Dickens described so gracefully in 
his American Notes, is the centre of the industry. The Fall 
River manufacturers have decided to cut the wages of operatives 
10 per cent., commencing January Ist. Nearly 30,000 men and 
women are affected by this reduction, who are paid an aggregate 
weekly wage of nearly £200,000. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, and New Hampshire are 
the great cotton manufacturing States. The Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Dingley, is a Representative from 
Maine; the real framer and manager of the Tariff Bill in the 
Senate was Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, and other New England 
Senatorsand Representatives wielded greatinfluence. Naturally, in 
these circumstances the cotton manufacturing interests of New 
England were not permitted to suffer, and they were given all the 
protection demanded. Yet, in the face of increased tariff duties and 
a promised return of prosperity, the cotton manufacturers find them- 
selves forced to reduce wages. Of course, Mr. Dingley will not 
admit that the reduction of wages has anything to do with the 
tariff, and he resorts to a peculiar reason to justify it. The cotton 
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crop this year, Mr. Dingley says, was 11,000,000 bales or 2,000,000 
more than normal. Last year manufacturers paid eight cents a 
pound for raw cotton, and stored it for use this season. The 
surplus naturally sent the price down; cotton can to-day be bought 
for 52 cents a pound, as against eight last year, and, therefore, to 
recoup themselves, the manufacturers had to cut wages. This 
reasoning appears to be a trifle weak, as it will naturally be asked 
if manufacturers buy their cotton a year ahead of its use how can 
this year’s crop influence the price of the present season’s output 
manufactured from the crop of the previous year; will not cheap 
raw cotton this year produce a corresponding reduction in the price 
of manufactured cotton goods next year? But the weakest part of 
Mr. Dingley’s argument is its false foundation. While Mr. Dingley 
claims a crop of 11,000,000 bales, the Government reports do not 
exceed 9,000,000, and the trade statistics put the crop at not to 
exceed 7,000,000 bales. In the meantime, the men in the mills 
who were induced to vote for Mr. McKinley, and who were promised 
increased wages and steady employment, find little consolation in Mr. 
Dingley’s explanations, and are ruefully coming to the conclusion 
that instead of their votes purchasing gold dollars they bought a 
** gold brick.” 


One of President McKinley’s most conspicuous qualities is his 
excessive filial love. He has always been most tenderly attached 
to his mother, and the death of that venerable woman three days 
ago, although expected for the past two weeks, was, nevertheless, a 
great blow to her distinguished son. Whatever other virtues the 
President may be accused of not possessing, his intense devotion 
first to his parents and later to his wife will always stand out as one 
of the most charming traits in his character. Since he first entered 
public life he has had no more ardent admirer than his mother, 
whose cup of joy was filled to overflowing when, on the fourth 
day of last March, she sat in the gallery of the Senate and watched 
her son march down the centre aisle on the arm of the man whose 
burdens he was so shortly to assume. The President tried to 
persuade his mother to make her residence at the White House, 
but although to please her son she tried to take up the new 
and broader life, she yearned for the privacy of the little house in 
Canton, in which she had spent so many happy years, and was 
really unhappy in Washington. She returned to Canton, where she 
died ; but no matter how exacting the cares of State the President 
maintained his correspondence with his mother with scrupulous 
regularity, and, whenever his duties would permit, went to his old 
home to be with her for a few days. For many years Mrs. 
McKinley, the President’s wife, has been a confirmed invalid, but 
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her husband has been unremitting in his attention to her, and his 
first thought is, and has always been, for her comfort and pleasure. 
Naturally the most domestic of men, Mr. McKinley has always 
found more delight in the society of his wife and mother than 
anywhere else, and the President’s home life has been ideal in its 
purity and simplicity, and worthy to serve as an inspiration to 
future generations of Americans. 

Death has also visited Washington this month and removed a 
member of the British Diplomatic Corps, and one whose future 
was extremely promising. Mr. Osborne Kavanagh, Third Secretary 
of the British Embassy, after a very brief illness, was striken 
down with typhoid fever and died in this city early in 
the month. Commenting on his death the Post of this city 
feelingly ‘says: “The death of a bright young man or woman 
is always lamentable. But this case seems to have more 
than the ordinary sadness about it. For such a one to die 
far from home and family seems very hard. But here the 
poor mother was on the ocean, coming as fast as steam could carry 
her to nurse her sick boy. She had to be met and told the 
terrible news. 

“Those who used so frequently to see young Kavanagh on 
Connecticut Avenue in the afternoon, followed by his fine dogs, 
cannot realize that he has been cut down in such youthful strength. 
Many good women in town did all they could to save him. There 
are many stories to be told the heart-broken mother of how this 
great lady and that came and helped to nurse him or contributed 
food and flowers for the sick-room. The kindness of Washington 
never shone forth more brightly than inthis case. The young man 
had won many dear friends to himself who grieve sincerely. The 
half-mast flag and the drawn blinds at the Embassy do not testify 
to the only mourning over his death. There is sadness and regret 


in many homes.” 
A. Maurice Low. 
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Lorp Farrer has addressed us the following letter to which 
we gladly give prominence, and desire to direct attention :— 


“ December, 1897, 
“ Abinger Hall, Dorking. 

“S1r,—I have read the article entitled,‘ An Apology to Lord 
Farrer’ contained in your December number. 

“There appears to have been some confusion between two letters 
of mine—one in The Times of the 24th September and another in 
The Times of 15th October. You quoted from the second, whilst I 
referred to the first. But this makes no real difference. In both 
letters I pointed out what would be the effect of Mr. Wolcott’s 
scheme for raising silver to a ratio of 15} to 1 upon our own stan- 
dard of value, supposing that his scheme could be successfully car- 
ried into effect. But in both letters I stated in the most explicit 
terms that in my opinion his scheme could not be successfully car- 
ried into effect. The following passage is contained in my letter 
of 15th October—the letter from which you quote, and it follows 
immediately after the passage you quote :— 


“T am assuming that the proposed arrangement (that proposed by Mr. Wolcott) 
would have the effect which its proposers desire. As a matter of fact it would, 
like all other bimetallic arrangements, at whatever ratio, have no such effect, and 
would only lead to confusion—confusion the more revolutionary and the more 
complete the more the market ratio is departed from.” 

“ As you have not in your December number explicitly retracted 
the erroneous statement of fact contained in your previous num- 
ber, I must beg you to publish this letter in your next. 

“Your obedient servant, 


“ FARRER. 
“The Editor, NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


In the “apology” which appeared in the December Nationa. 
REvizEw we gave reasons for thinking that Lord Farrer had 
sought to ride two horses during the recent currency controversy, 
and we denied his right to more than one unless he was willing 
to be attacked upon either. We had exercised this right of 
criticism in selecting the argument he had employed with great 
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effect to flutter the dovecotes of Lombard Street during the recent 
monetary negotiations by representing that, if successful, the 
Wolcott proposals would have the effect of revolutionizing 
the existing relations between silver and gold by raising the 
former metal “in London as well as elsewhere”—in his own 
words—‘ to more than twice its present gold value.” We pointed 
out what is indeed obvious, that such an argument could only be 
fairly employed by a believer in the operation of the bimetallic 
law, under which the ratio adopted within the bimetallic area 
would settle the market relations of the two metals throughout 
the world. 

We claimed that for an honest controversialist like Lord 
Farrer to put forward such an argument was a great con- 
cession to the soundness of the bimetallist view, and indi- 
cated a marked advance on his part towards the position of 
his opponents. That Lord Farrer was understood in Lombard 
Street to have meant what we said he meant, is shown by the 
terms of the mysterious memorial that was presented to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from that quarter. (The names of its 
signatories have never been divulged to the public, and all that is 
known of them is that they do not include the Rothschilds, and 
it is doubted whether the list does contain any names of weight.) 
However, the terms of this document were drawn up under the 
auspices of the Gold Standard Defence Association (of which 
Lord Farrer is a Vice-President) and contained the following 
significant paragraph. “2. That under no circumstances what- 
ever should the pledges of successive Governments as to the 
British pound sterling and the single gold standard of this 
country be set aside, either directly or indirectly ; and that no step 
should be taken by or with the consent of our Government which has 
for its object any alteration in the value of that standard.” This 
objection was undoubtedly based jon a passage in Lord Farrer’s 
letter to The Times of September 24th, in which he discussed the 
effect of the Wolcott proposals upon the British Empire. 


“ The British Government must, if they adopt the proposed arrangement for 
India, contemplate as a result that it will determine the relative value of silver 
and gold throughout the world, at a ratio of 153 to 1. In other words, the effec, 
of the arrangement to which the British Government are invited to become a 
party will be either to raise the value of silver, or to depress the value of gold by 
more than one-half ; and this must of course be done all over the world—in France 
and America as well as India ; in London, which is the central market for silver, 
as well as in bimetallic countries. It is a change which will alter the effect of all 
existing contracts to pay in either of the precious metals, It will enable any man 
who has silver, to part with it for -the purpose of paying debis or otherwise at 
more than twice its present gold value. It will not enable anyone to take silver 
to the English Mint and get it turned into coins which will be worth one fifteenth 
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and a half of their weight in gold, but it will enable anyone to take silver to the 
French or the United States mints and get it coined into francs or dollars, which 
will—on the hypothesis that the plan succeeds, and that a stable exchange is 
secured—be worth in the markets of the world and in London, as well as else- 
where, one fifteenth and a half of their weight in gold. It would enable the 
United States Government or the French Government—supposing them to owe 
debts abroad—to use the enormous stocks of silver they possess in paying those 
debts with less than half the amount of silver with which they could now pay 
them. It is achange from which the most advanced bimetallists in this country 
have hitherto shrunk, since they have never dared to advocate a ratio of 15} to 1, 
It is a change which, if possible,“could be really good neither for India nor 
for any other country which values common honesty; it is a change 
which would be most injurious to the British Empire, and this revolutionary 
change would have been effected by the aid and with the full consent of our own 
Government! It is impossible to believe that the Government will take any such 
step. 

** That our own standard in England would not be expressly altered by this pro- 
posed arrangement will make no difference in the effect of the change on English 
values and English contracts. The effect of the gold terms in which those values are 
now estimated, and in which those contracts are now made, will have been suddenly 
and forcibly altered behind the back of the English public and of the British 
Legislature, by an act to which, according to the hypothesis I have made, the British 
Government would be assenting and approving parties.” 


We now learn for the first time that Lord Farrer was merely 
conjuring up illusory fears wherewith to frighten his friends in 
Lombard Street, and that all his eloquent warnings against “ revo- 
lutions,” against “alterations” of “ English values and English 
contracts” “behind the back of the English public and of the 
British Legislature,” his assumed terror of “the enormous stocks 
of silver” which would enable France and America to pay their 
debts with “half the amount of silver with which they could 
now pay them,” his appeals to “common honesty,” &c., were 
so many topics of “ prejudice ” introduced by an advocate who did 
not believe in them. 

We were misled by the warmth of Lord Farrer’s manner. 
Lombard Street was similarly misled as is shown by its protest 
against “any alteration in the value of that standard” (the British 
gold standard). Be it noted that The Times is in the same boat, 
for it accompanied Lord Farrer’s letter with a leading article con- 
cluding with this sentence, “ It is difficult, however, to resist the 
force of Lord Farrer’s argument that an international arrangement 
to raise silver as compared with gold to the artificial value contem- 
plated, would be a revolutionary measure, accomplished, probably, 
without the assent of the Legislature, which would carry with it 
the gravest consequences.” 

For our part we explicitly retract, as Lord Farrer desires, the 


interpretation that we, in common with others, had placed upon his 
argument. 
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The Times and Lombard Street should follow our example—the 
one should withdraw its leading article and the other its memorial. 

Though in some respects it would be agreeable to claim Lord 
Farrer as a convert to the theory of “the bimetallic area”—which 
would make silver “as good as gold” throughout the world, and 
thus provide mankind with its chief desideratum, a common 
money—some instructive and interesting inferences may be drawn 
from the argument he now elects to abide by. We have only space 
to allude to one or two. In the first place bimetallists are cleared 
in Lord Farrer’s eyes, and presumably in those of his disciples in 
Lombard Street and Fleet Street, of the charge of being engaged 
in a movement whose most conspicuous fruits would be captured 
by “Foreign silver mine owners.” ‘This supposed effect of the 
adoption of bimetallism has been the great bugbear of the Press 
throughout the world. It is, therefore, important to have it on the 
authority of a Vice-President of the Gold Standard Defence Asso- 
ciation that such fears are imaginary, for their employment as 
weapons of controversy is thereby rendered illegitimate. 

A rise in the present gold price of silver suchas The Times thought 
Lord Farrer feared as a consequence of the acceptance of the Franco- 
American proposals would uttdoubtedly benefit the owner of silver. 
In other words he would benefit on the assumption that the 
proposed ratio governed the market rate, but not if the market 
rate refused to be influenced by the adopted ratio. When, there- 
fore, Lord Farrer tells us unequivocally, as he does now, that ‘‘ the 
proposed arrangement ” (Mr. Wolcott’s), “like all other bimetallic 
arrangements, at whatever ratio” (our italics) would “have no 
such effect” as “its proposers desire” and ‘“‘ would only lead to 
confusion the more revolutionary and the more complete the more 
the market ratio is departed from,” he pronounces, it is true, the 
doom of the silver industry throughout the world, but he kills a 
most fruitful source of prejudice against bimetallists, which we may 
hope to have heard the last of. For while bimetallists believe 
in the power of an adequate bimetallic area to determine a ratio be- 
tween silver and gold which would operate beyond the area as it 
did prior to 1873 Lord Farrer knows better, for he says ‘‘a bime- 
tallic arrangement at whatever ratio” would “ have no such effect.” 
Lord Farrer is, in fact, convinced that so far from bimetallism doing 
“ something for silver,” to use a current phrase, it would in reality 
do nothing for silver, so “ the silver mine owner” may be, in fact, 
must be, eliminated from the monometallic arsenal. And for the 
reason that monometallists can’t have it both ways. If the bimetal- 
list principle is sound, the market relations of silver to gold would 
follow the adopted ratio, and the gold price of silver would be 
raised in proportion as the adopted ratio varied fram the present 
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market rate. Monometallists who admit the soundness of this pro- 
position are entitled to make what they can out of the ensuing 
enrichment of the silver owner. But monometallists who, with 
Lord Farrer, deny that the bimetallic law will operate “at what- 
ever ratio” may be selected, are debarred from importing the 
“Foreign silver mine owner” into the controversy. 

In one other important respect Lord Farrer has cleared the ground. 
For some years past he and his friends have, under the familiar 
heading, “ Wanted—A ratio,” demanded that British bimetallists 
should commit themselves to a particular ratio, and he has denounced 
them with bell, book, and candle for their “conspiracy of 
silence.” He has consistently affirmed that the ratio is the crux of 
the whole question. The British bimetallists very wisely, as is now 
apparent, declined to be drawn, and declared themselves ready to 
assent to whatsoever ratio the leading commercial nations might be 
able to agree upon. They have not underrated the importance of 
the ratio, but in the minds of many of them the establishment of 
“a stable par of exchange” between gold and silver is the principal 
object to be achieved by international bimetallism, and they 
desire to meet other nations on the ratio. Their reticence has 
always greatly exasperated Lord Farrer, who declared in 1894 
that “the question of ratio is no subordinate one; it is the essence 
of the whole case. If we were all agreed about the ratio, there 
would be no necessity for anything further.” British bimetallists 
at last have their reward for refusing to oblige Lord Farrer, for he 
now volunteers the view that ‘‘ bimetallic arrangements, at what- 
ever ratio,” must break down. Consequently the ratio is not “the 
essence of the whole case,” but an immaterial detail in his eyes. 
Lord Farrer has never, in fact, “ wanted a ratio,” in good faith, 
but his continually reiterated demand for one is thoroughly 
characteristic of monometallist methods of controversy. 

One further word and we have done. Lord Farrer now asks the 
business world to believe that any bimetallic arrangement which 
the wit of man could devise could only lead to “ confusion.” That 
is not, however, in accordance with the judgment passed by the 
eminent enquirers into the operation of the bimetallic arrangement 
which existed in France up to 1873, nor did they rise from their 
investigations with the impression that future bimetallic arrange- 
ments could only result in “confusion.” We need hardly remind 
Lord Farrer that we refer to the famous Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion, the Chairmanship of which passed from Mr. Arthur Balfour 
to Lord Herschell on the former’s becoming Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. It contained, in addition to Lord Herschell, the following 
monometallists: Mr. Courtney,* Lord Farrer, Sir Charles Fre- 

* Since converted to bimetallism on further study of the question. 
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mantle, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Birch ; while the bimetallists 
consisted of Sir Louis Mallet (the greatest economist of the genera- 
tion), Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chaplin, Sir David Barbour, Sir William 
Houldsworth, and Sir Samuel Montagu. This very distinguished 


body of men unanimously agreed on conclusions which may be 
thus epitomized :— 


1. That the maintenance of the ratio between the metals, which 
was practically stable for many years prior to 1873, was due to tke 
operation of the bimetallic system. 


2. That the great divergence in the relative value of the metals 
which has occurred since then must be traced to legislation and 
the closing of the mints; and 


3. That the maintenance of a ratio, which experience has shown 


to be possible in the past, would, under the necessary conditions, 
be practicable in the future. 


These views were embodied in the following paragraphs, which 
Lord Farrer and the other Monometallist Commissioners signed :— 


‘“* Now, undoubtedly the date which forms the dividing link between an epoch 
of approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of marked 
instability is the year when the bimetallic system ceased to be in full operation ; 
and we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation cf that system 
exerted a material influence upon the relative value of the two metals. 

**So long as that system was in force, we think that, notwithstanding the 
changes in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market 
price of silver approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, viz: 
15} to 1. 

“The action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link between silver and 
gold which had kept the price of the former, as measured by the latter, constant 
at about the legal ratio; and\when this link was broken, the silver market was 
open to the influence of all the factors which go to affect the price of a commodity. 

“* We think that in any conditions fairly to be contemplated in the future, so 
far as we can forecast them from the experience of the past, a stable ratio migh4 
be maintained, if the nations we have alluded to were to accept and strictly adhere 
to bimetallism at the suggested ratio. t+ 


These unanimous findings, which are less than ten years old> 
encourage us to think that “a stable ratio” is practicable and 
well worth working for, and that Lord Farrer’s “ confusion” is 
the chimera of a heated controversialist. We prefer the equanimity 
of a Royal Commissioner. As a controversialist Lord Farrer is 
outraged by the idea that the Indian Mints would be re-opened 
in conjunction with those of France and the United States. But 
as a Royal Commissioner he signed the following carefully con- 
sidered recommendations to Lord Salisbury’s Government :— 

+ The United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, and France. It should 
be added that two of the Commissioners, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Birch, wrotea 


subsequent memorandum expressing doubt as to the permanent maintenance of a 
ratio—but not Lord Farrer. 
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“It is worthy of consideration whether foreign Governments might not be 
approached with a view to ascertain whether they would open their minis to a 
greater extent than at present to the coinage of silver for a given term of years, 
on an undertaking from India that she would not close her mints during the same 
period. In order to assist such an arrangement, we think that a part of the 
bullion in the Issue Department of the Bank of England might be held in silver, 
as permitted by the Bank Act of 1814. We think that the best suggestion in 
relief of the tension of the existing situation is to be found in the issue of small 
notes based on silver. These might become the substitutes for the half-sovereign. 
. . . ‘Twenty-shilling silver notes mightalso be issued. If these were put into 
circulation, they would probably pass largely into use, without any alteration of 
the law of legal tender, and we are inclined to think the mint or bank might 
safely be required to issue such notes to some fixed amount in exchange for 
silver bullion taken at the average market price. . . . The market thus 
opened for silver might check the decline in price of the metal, besides pro- 
ducing an economy in the use of gold,” 


Apparently one of the main differences between ourselves and Lord 
Farrer is that, while he desires to repudiate his work as a Royal 
Commissioner, we desire to utilize it pro bono publico. 
Epiror NatronaL Review. 
P.S.—We venture to suggest, if it is deemed advisable to con- 
tinue this controversy, that it should be transferred, if possible, to 
the ampler area of The Times. 


A DEFENCE OF THE MUZZLE. 


THE causes of the propagation of the disease called rabies were, in 
the year 1887, made the subject of an important and exhaustive 
enquiry by a Select Committee of the House of Lords. The 
Committee, after having sifted the large amount of evidence sub- 
mitted to them by scientists who had made the question a special 
study, came to the unanimous conclusion “ that ft is practically 
proved that subcutaneous inoculation with the virus of rabies is 
the only ascertained means of imparting the disease, and in order 
to check it every effort should be made to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of that infective substance.” 

The results of this enquiry make it obvious, therefore, that any con- 
sideration of the present Muzzling Orders must start from the pre- 
mise that rabies is not spontaneous, and, although it seems desirable 
that later on something further should be said upon this important 
point, it will perhaps be sutlicient for the moment to state that 
nothing subsequent has occurred to throw the slightest doubt 
upon the conclusions of the Committee. While there are a few 
authorities opposed to the principle then laid down, it is at the 
same time certain that the vast majority are entirely in agreement 
with it. 

* Prior to the passing of the Dogs Act of 1871, the Acts of 
Parliament which dealt with Muzzling and the disposal of rabid dogs 
were mainly of a local character. The Act of 1871, which is still in 
force, empowers the police to seize savage or dangerous dogs not 
under proper control, and authorizes certain local authorities to 
impose restrictions on dogs where rabies is suspected. In 1886, the 
Privy Council, in virtue of the powers conferred upon it by the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of that year issued an Order 
making the notification of rabies compulsory, and conferring upon 
the local authorities such powers as were necessary for dealing with 
the cases thus notified, and empowering them to make regulations 
with regard to muzzling, and the seizure and disposal of stray or 

* The history of previous legislation is taken from the Report of the Depart- 


mental Committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture to enquire into the 
working of the law relating to dogs, 1896, 
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unmuzzled dogs. In 1889, the Board of Agriculture was formed 
and under the Board of Agriculture Act the powers of the Privy 
Council with regard to the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
were transferred to the new Department, which was also em- 
powered to make direct Orders for the muzzling, &c.,of dogs. In 
virtue of this authority, the Board of Agriculture, under the 
presidency of Mr. Chaplin, made various Orders during the period 
1889-92, providing for strict muzzling in districts where rabies 
was prevalent, with the result that the disease decreased from 
year to year, until in 1892 the situation had so greatly improved 
that the Board considered themselves justified in revoking their 
Orders, and once more handing over the control to the local 
authorities. The consequences of this decision were, however, 
most unfortunate. In many instances, the local authorities 
showed great “reluctance to impose any muzzling restrictions at 
all, and there was invariably a hopeless want of uniformity and 
co-operation.* Thus it frequently happened that a Muzzling 
Order would be issued by some County Council, and the indepen- 
dent boroughs within the area would refuse to follow suit, with the 
natural consequence that so fast as the disease was conquered in 
one district it was reimported from another, and no progress was 
made, Rabies increased by leaps and bounds, as did the deaths 
from hydrophobia.t In 1892, the last year of central control, the 
number of cases of rabies was only thirty-eight. In 1895, the year in 
which the present Government came into office, the enormous 
total of 672 had been reached, more than double the number dur- 
ing the year 1889, when the Board of Agriculture, then first 
created, had taken into their own hands the administration of the 
Acts. 

This, then, was the situation which had to be faced by Mr. Long 
when he came into office. Few local authorities had taken advan- 
tage of the powers conferred upon them. The amount of disease 
had increased to an alarming extent, and not only had no progress 
been made during the three previous years, but the ground already 
gained had actually been lost. If to this be added the fact that 


* With regard to this the Committee state : ‘‘ The state of things in Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire is still more striking. In each of these coun- 
ties the county area is studded with borough islands, Lancashire being governed 
inthis matter by no fewer than thirty-four separate local authorities, and the West 
Ktiding by sixteen. Each one of these separate local authorities imposes or remits 
muzzling orders according to its own pleasure and convenience, often without re- 
gard to the action of neighbouring authorities or to the general weal of any large 
tract of country.” 


+ The term hydrophobia is frequently used very loosely. Strictly spe iking, it 
is only applicable to the disoase inhuman beings, Thus a man is said to develop 
hydrophodia while the cox waich bit him is said to have sutfered from rabies, 
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the deaths from hydrophobia had more than trebled themselves it 
will be seen that the situation was rapidly becoming a grave one. 
It was quite evident that some movement had to be made, but in 
what direction could be decided only after the most careful con- 
sideration. It is not surprising, therefore, that we find Mr. Long 
assuring us in a speech made at Liverpool on April 27th last that 
he was fully alive to the fact that any alteration in the existing law 
was not a step that ought to be taken “rashly or without examina- 
tion.” 

With the object of ensuring the most thorough “examination ” 
possible he appointed in April, 1896, a Committee, chiefly composed 
of members of the House of Commons, to review the working of 
the existing laws relating to dogs and to report to him what steps, 
if any, should in their opinion be taken in the interests of the pub- 
lic. This Committee examined witnesses representing every 
interest in the country likely to give evidence of value upon the 
question of administration, including officials of the Board of Agri- 
culture and of the Irish Office, Chief Constables, Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, and representatives of the Kennel Association, the 
National Canine Defence League, the Society for the Prevention of 
Hydrophobia, and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. After careful consideration of the evidence brought 
before them the Committee, starting from the fundamental prin- 
ciple laid down by the Committee of 1887 that rabies was not spon- 
taneous,* reported unanimously in favour of the control being 
taken from local authorities and of a systematic effort being made 
on the part of the Board of Agriculture to stamp out the disease 
once and for all.t 

They pointed out the disastrous state of things which had been 
brought about by the then existing system, and the rapid diminu- 
tion of the disease throughout the previous period of central con- 
trol. The statistics during these periods were referred to in 
confirmation of the conclusion arrived at, “that muzzling is not 
only an efficient but the only means now practicable for the exter- 
mination of rabies.” They reported also that the futility of the 
systein which had been in operation since 1892 largely accounted, 
in their opinion, for its unpopularity, and that it produced the 


* «“We have concluded from the terms of our reference and from the composition 
of the Committee that it was not intended that we should reopen the pathological 
question of the origin and nature of rabies, and throughout our enquiry we have 
acted on the assumption that the conclusion of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords of 1887 was correct” (Report of the Departmental Committee, 1896). 

t It is worthy of note that the Committee expressly pointed out that this would 
not, in their opinion, involve universal muzzling, inasmuch as there were districts 
where rabies had never appeared. (See later.) 
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maximum of local irritation with the minimum of general and 
permanent good.* 

Finally, the method they suggested for the purpose in view was 
the imposition of muzzling by the Board of Agriculture over con- 
siderable areas irrespective of the boundaries of boroughs and coun- 
ties, while a check was at the same time to be put upon the importa- 
tion of dogs from foreign countries. The minor recommendations 
included the enforcement of the wire cage muzzle and the adoption 
of a collar and badge Order to follow the extinction of the disease. 

Acting upon this Report, the Board of Agriculture commenced 
in April last the campaign which is provoking so much criticism 
and hostility. Taking the matter out of the hands of the local 
authorities, they imposed a Muzzling Order from April 6th over 
the Metropolitan Police area,f and this was shortly followed by 
further Orders over the Midland Counties and Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where the disease was known to be very 
prevalent. In July an Order came into force over parts of Radnor- 
shire; and in August parts of Carmarthenshire, Devonshire, 
Glamorganshire, and the Isle of Wight were added. Since then 
Orders have been extended to the counties of Berkshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Hampshire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, Durham, Kent, 
and the North Riding of Yorkshire. As each outbreak was 
reported a Muzzling Order was enforced within a radius of 
about fifteen miles from the place where the outbreak occurred. 
Sometimes administrative or local reasons have made it neces- 
sary to extend the radius rather beyond fifteen miles, and 
occasionally, for the same reasons, it has been found convenient to 
make it slightly less. Always, however, the same uniformity of 
principle has prevailed, and in a short time all the districts where 
the disease is in existence will have come within the zone of 
restriction. On September 15th last, an Order was passed stopping 
all importation of dogs, except under special licence and with a period 
of quarantine, during which the dog is not to be allowed out of the 
owner's house without a muzzle, even though the latter may not be 
living in an infected district. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that the above drastic 
measures have not been received with universal approbation. 
Objections of all kinds have been raised by owners of dogs, some- 

* «Surrey naturally grumbles at the retention of a Muzzling Order within its 
limits when Berkshire, co-terminal with it, is permitting its dogs to go unmuzzled 
even thoughan outbreak of rabies may have occurred much closer to the Berkshire 
boundary than are a very large number of the dogs required by Surrey to be 
muzzled ” (Report of the Departmental Committee, 1896). 

+ The Metropolitan Police area is the County of London, together with parts of 


the adjacent counties. It may be said, generally speaking, to consist of a circle 
with a radius of about fifteen miles, 
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times to the principle upon which the Board is acting, more 
generally to the methods by which that principle is carried out. 
From a perusal, however, of the numerous indignant letters and 
adverse paragraphs which have appeared in a certain section of 
the daily Press, it would appear that these objections are not very 
varied, and that exception is almost invariably taken to the system 
now in force for one or more of some half-dozen reasons, which are 
reiterated and repeated in district after district as each comes 
within the meshes of the departmental net. 

The supposition that rabies is spontaneous has already been 
referred to. If this be indeed a fact, it is, of course, obvious that 
all muzzling is worse than useless. Is it not, however, rather 
begging the question to bring forward as an argument against 
the present administrative system a flat denial of the fundamental 
principle laid down in 1887 for all future guidance ? 

It was to investigate the truth of this particular proposition that 
the original enquiry was held, and the great majority of these who 
now repeat the argument have doubtless never read either the 
Report itself or the evidence which led to its adoption. In either 
case it seems unnecessary to travel once more over what is familiar 
ground to all seriously interested in the subject, and it may, there- 
fore, be sufficient briefly to refer, for the information of those 
readers who may not have inclination or opportunity to wade 
through voluminous Blue Books, to the two principal arguments 
against the spontaneous origin of rabies and hydrophobia. 

The first of these is that there are certain parts of the world 
entirely exempt from these diseases. 

The chief instances given in the Report of the House of Lords 
Committee are the Australasian Colonies, Norway, and the Isle of 
Bourbon. In the Australasian Colonies rabies has never been seen, 
and no person has ever died of hydrophobia. A strict quarantine 
of six months on all imported dogs is imposed, and thus it has 
been rendered impossible for the disease to be imported. In Norway 
a similar state of things prevails. The disease was stamped out 
many years ago and importation of dogs is forbidden. The most 
convincing case of all, however, is the Isle of Bourbon (Reunion), 
quoted by Dr. Fleming.* Referring to this he says :-— 

* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Rabies in Dogs, 1887- 

‘* Hydrophobia and rabies have never been witnessed there within the memory 
of man, whereas in the neighbouring Island of Mauritius rabies prevails to a most 
alarming extent. In the Isle of Bourbon no dogs are allowed to be imported, 
but in the Island of Mauritins dogs are imported and are allowed to run about 
without any care at all, and the malady prevails there sometimes to a most terrible 
degree. That was one of the chief facts which convinced me and led me to change 
my opinion.’’*+ 

+ Dr. Fleming at one time believed that rabies was spontaneous and had even 
stated this in a book which is still one of the standard works upon the disease, 
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The second fact militating so strongly against the spontaneity of 
rabies is that it has been found impossible to produce the disease 
by artificial means other than inoculation. 

In the evidence submitted to the Committee it was stated that 
physiological experiments upon dogs carried out in France, some 
of which were of a most revolting nature and which would not 
now be tolerated, failed most conclusively, though extended over a 
considerable period, to produce the disease. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the distressing details which are given, but it would 
appear that the most atrocious cruelties were permitted upon the 
poor creatures to see if they would go mad. Every condition that 
could be invented “to distress the organism” was inflicted upon 
them, and yet, though the dogs of course died, never once were 
any rabid symptoms produced. 

Space will not permit a further consideration of this question 
but enough has been said to show that those who object to 
Mr. Long’s actions for the reason that rabies is spontaneous, are on 
very weak ground. Not only does the Report of the Lords Com- 
mittee completely traverse their opinion, but the description of the 
French experiments is sufficient in itself to completely dispose of 
the argument that muzzling tends towards the production of 
disease. Much matter of a highly interesting character is to be 
found in the printed evidence of the Report, and to this publication 
must be referred all who require further information. The only 
other consideration which can be mentioned here, is that those who 
adopt this particular line of argument usually fall back upon the 
unanswerable contention that the first case of rabies must have been 
spontaneous. But it is, of course, obvious that this remark would 
apply equally to all contagious diseases, and if accepted as an argu- 
ment would destroy all the established theories and convictions as 
to the difference between contagious or infectious diseases and 
those which are spontaneeus. 

The next objection we meet with also takes the form of a 
general question as to the nature of the disease. It is frequently 
asserted that many so-called cases of rabies are not rabies at all 
and that the Board of, Agriculture are acting on unjustifiably in- 
sufficient evidence in imposing an Order upon such and such a 
district. Probably the best reply to this somewhat vague accusation 
is to describe what actually takes place when an outbreak occurs. 

In the first instance a report of the dog’s symptoms and 
behaviour when alive, together with the results of a post-mortem 
examination, made immediately after death, are sent by the local 
veterinary surgeon to the veterinary officers of the Board of Agri- 
culture. A portion of the spinal cord and brain are then sent to 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons or the Brown Institute 
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for examination. From the report made on the spot and the 
conclusion arrived at by the above, the veterinary officers of the 
Board consider that they are usually able to declare at once and 
with practical certainty whether or not it is a case of genuine 
rabies. 

This second objection to the Muzzling Order simply amounts to 
an absolute refusal to admit that it is possible for even the greatest 
authorities to diagnose the disease. This we may fairly assume is 
a pious opinion which will not have much weight with any but 
extremists, more especially since it has been served up as a regular 
dish in the case of every disease with which the Board of Agri- 
culture have felt it their duty to deal, and has invariably been 
falsified by subsequent experience.* 

Before leaving this subject it seems necessary to say a few words 
as to the variety called “dumb rabies.” One sometimes hears it 
said that a certain case was only “dumb rabies,” and that the dog 
was therefore harmless. Now these statements rest upon the 
beliefs (1) that dumb and furious rabies are separate diseases, and 
(2) that in dumb rabies the paralysis of the lower jaw makes it 
impossible for the infected animal to convey the poison to others. 
As a matter of fact both these beliefs are fallacious. Dumb and 
furious rabies are merely different types of one disease, both being 
produced by inoculation with the same virus. The only difference 
is that in the former type, paralysis, which is an invariable symptom 
of all rabies, is very much more pronounced than it is in the latter ; 
it is also perfectly possible for an animal affected with dumb rabies 
to convey the disease to other animals or to human beings, for the 
reason that in its earlier stages the paralytic condition is not fully 
pronounced, while even later the jaws are able to be periodically 
closed.t 

The above two objections which are raised in opposition to the 
general principle adopted for the eradication of rabies, although 
they are in themselves the most important of all, represent con- 
victions which are confined to a somewhat small following and do 
not obtain the same support as some of the objections or rather 
criticisms which are levelled against the methods by which that 
principle is at present being administered. These are not very 
numerous, as has already been mentioned, and the following would 
seem to be by far the most common. 


* Cattle-plague, foot-and-mouth disease, and sheep-pox have all been stamped 


out by an analogous process. Pleuro-pneumonia is also now to all intents non- 
existent. 


+ For the above see Reports of a Committee appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to enquire into M. Pasteur’s treatment, 1887, and the House of Lords 


Committee 1887. The evidence of Dr, Fleming and Professor Horsly may be 
p° cially mentioned. 
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First and foremost comes the contention that the muzzling 
order, to be effective, should be universal. 

The answer to this would seem to be twofold. In the first place, 
the system upon which the Board of Agriculture are now working, 
viz., restrictions over considerable areas where the disease exists, 
and the exemption of other areas where it has been unknown for 
some time, has the support of precedent. It is precisely the same, 
system which has enabled them to successfully eradicate other 
serious diseases, such as cattle-plague, foot-and-mouth disease, 
and sheep-pox. In each instance the efforts of the then respon- 
sible Minister were met by arguments similar to those now being 
used, and in each case complete success vindicated the policy he 
adopted. Apart, however, from the question of precedent, this 
particular system was distinctly recommended by the recent Com- 
mittee in preference to any scheme for universal muzzling. The 
chief reason advanced in support of their recommendation was that 
there are considerable portions of the country where no rabies has 
appeared for many years. In some districts, indeed, it is believed 
that the disease has never existed. An analysis of the official 
returns, from their commencement in 1886 to the present time; 
shows that out of the fifty administrative counties into which 
England is divided for the purposes of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts, four of them have been entirely exempt from any 
outbreak whatever. Out of twelve counties in Wales, eight have 
been equally fortunate; while as regards Scotland, no fewer than 
twenty-six counties out of thirty-four show a similar freedom from 
the disease. 

Under these circumstances what becomes of the argument for 
universal muzzling ? 

The outery is loud enough from districts where rabies is really 
prevalent, and where cases of hydrophobia are of frequent occur- 
rence. What, therefore, would not be the opposition in these 
districts where it admittedly does not exist? The imposition of a 
Muzzling Order over the north of Scotland, for instance, would be 
an action impossible to justify, and there are no grounds whatever 
for supposing that it would further the extermination of the disease. 
If once, moreover, an exemption were granted to those parts of 
Scotland able to show a clean bill of health, there would be no 
logical reason for refusing a similar exemption to other parts of the 
United Kingdom which are in the same position. The irritation 
caused by a universal Order would be infinitely greater than under 
the present systei, wud it is evident that the Board of Agriculture 
in acting contrary to the express recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, would be taking a responsibility which only some very 
cogent reasons could justify. These reasons do not apparently 
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exist, and it is hard, therefore, to understand why the Department 
should be blamed for refusing to adopt a scheme which would 
increase tenfold the difficulties in the way of bringing their policy 
to a successful issue, and which, by rousing just indignation 
throughout the country, would be playing straight into the hands 
of those who are agitating for a withdrawal of all restrictions. 

The criticism which would seem to come second in frequency of 
repetition is that a collar and badge Order would be equally 
efficacious. 

Presumably the theory of a collar and badge Order is that it will 
get rid of the ownerless cur, which is such a fruitful source of 
disease, and that, whenever a case of rabies does occur, it will at 
once enable the police to trace the owner of the dog. All this is 
perfectly true, but it will not prevent those dogs which are already 
inoculated from becoming rabid and biting other dogs; and 
although the owner of a mad dog might be more easily traced it 
would in no way prevent that dog in the meantime from doing 
incalculable harm. Before a collar and badge Order could be of 
any real use it is obvious that all rabid dogs must previously have 
been got rid of, and this is evidently what the Committee had in 
their minds when they reported in favour of a collar and badge 
Order to follow the extermination of the disease. 

Everyone hopes, when the present efforts of the Board of Agri- 
culture have been successful, and when rabies is as dead as cattle- 
plague, that a permanent collar and badge Order will be issued ; 
but surely it is not of the slightest use for such an Order to be sub- 
stituted at the present time. 

The last criticism but one to which reference can be made is 
that a leather muzzle should be permitted. This is possibly the 
most widespread of all, and is a common complaint even for those 
who do not take exception to muzzling as a general principle. The 
desirability for the prohibition of the old type of muzzle, however, 
becomes more apparent the more consideration we give it. Leather, 
for instance, is easily cut or mutilated, and if exposed to moisture 
becomes soft and utterly useless. A wire muzzle, on the other 
hand, if well constructed, cannot be broken and will last any length 
of time. The leather strap which so frequently was used under 
the former regulations is undoubtedly very cruel, while although a 
dog is prevented from biting by a cage muzzle it is not prevented 
from opening its mouth freely to perspire or lap water. If properly 
fitted and padded with leather or india-rubber the wire cannot 
cause the slightest pain or discomfort, and if a muzzle is used which 
does not fit, or is not properly protected, nobody is to blame but 
the owner himself if a sore place is raised on the head of his pet. 

Finally comes a matter which is the cause of some bitterness in 
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districts where sheep are farmed, viz.: the muzzling of sheep-dogs 
and the exemption of fochounds. Although this complaint would 
at first sight seem to have greater justification than perhaps any 
other, it is, as a fact, only in appearance that the anomaly exists. 
Sheep-dogs are rarely kept in kennels or chained up, and have in 
consequence special opportunities both of contracting the disease 
and of spreading it afterwards. Their liability to rabies is well- 
known, and a large proportion of outbreaks are directly traceable to 
this source. Few persons realize, probably, what large numbers of 
this class of dog there are throughout the country. In Devonshire 
alone there are thirteen thousand,* and it will easily be understood, 
therefore, that were the desired exemption to be granted there 
would be thousands and thousands of dogs roaming about, free to 
contract the disease, and, having contracted it, to communicate the 
poison to others, whether the latter were muzzled or not. On the 
other hand, although foxhounds are liable to become rabid—usually 
from being lost when hunting—they are, when in kennels, so closely 
watched and are under such strict supervision that it would be 
practically impossible for one of them to be allowed outside the 
kennels unless in a condition of perfect health. Although hounds 
have on several occasions developed the disease in kennels they 
have scarcely ever been known to communicate it outside, 
and it must also be remembered that the exemption only 
applies when they are actually at work or at exercise, and conse- 
quently under personal supervision.t Is it not, moreover, very 
doubtful whether a muzzle is in reality any very serious impedi- 
ment toa sheep-dog? It is not uncommon for an unsteady animal 
to be voluntarily muzzled by its owner, and, generally speaking, it 
would seem probable that so soon as the dogs become accustomed 
to their new conditions the work will be done as efficiently as ever. 
Occasional exceptions must, of course, arise, but these will pro- 
bably be found to be due to an ill-fitting and improperly-constructed 
muzzle. Even, moreover, with dogs such as these it is merely on 
certain occasions that inconvenience can be caused since they are 
only obliged to be muzzled when working in a public place, such as 
the high road. 

Had space permitted, it would have been easy to find much 
material in support of the present policy of the Minister for 
Agriculture, from the history of rabies on the Continent. In 
Belgium, for instance, an automatic arrangement for muzzling in 
the vicinity of each outbreak has reduced enormously the amount 
of disease. 

In France, on the other hand, a system somewhat similar to that 


* Minutes of the evidence submitted to the Departmental Committee, 1896. 
+ Puppies at walk have to be muzzled like any other dog. 
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which was in force in England during the period 1892-6, has had but 
little effect. No attempt can be made, however, to do more here than 
refer to matters such as these—nor is it pretended that every 
argument of those who object to muzzling has been even mentioned. 
All that has been possible is to gather from the daily Press the 
chief causes of complaint, and to shortly consider each one of 
these in the light of previous experience. 

It is hoped that this brief recapitulation of facts has sufficed to 
show that these objections are not in themselves of a character to 
justify a condemnation of the attempt now being made to rid the 
country of a terrible disease. The results already obtained would 
seem to be extremely satisfactory, and if this experiment is suc- 
cessful, let us remember that it will obviate all necessity for such 
regulations in the future. Inconvenience there must be for the 
moment, but the inconvenience is only temporary, and is demanded 
in the interests of the general community. The more drastic the 
system provisionally employed, the sooner will the results in view 
be obtained, and it is evident that a want of co-operation on the 
part of any one section of that community can only prolong the 
period during which it will be necessary for these irksome restric- 
tions to remain in force. 


GERALD ARBUTHNOT. 


EDMUND BURKE, STATESMAN AND PROPHET.* 


Ir is among the surprises in which history abounds that, while 
England has given to mankind their greatest dramatic poet, 
Ireland should be the nursing-mother of the most philosophic 
statesman any age has known. Surprising, I say, at first blush, 
since we might easily have looked for a reversal of these characters 
in the two illustrious figures whom I am here setting up against 
one another. The Saxon race, we might imagine, is not the stuff 
of which dramatic poets are made; its acquiescence in law, and 
submission to the established order, promise no such rare creation. 
How unlike has been the course of Ireland’s tragedy! By those 
who understand him as little as they feel with him, the Celt is 
drawn as heady, anarchic, stubborn, a rebel on instinct; he was, 
certainly, during secular periods, untamed and primitive, a soldier 
and a song-maker, but not a lawgiver in any modern sense. And 
how, we ask, did he count among his children one who is the very 
genius of “ancient laws, rights, and usages”? By what good 
fortune does he glory in Edmund Burke, “the greatest man since 
Milton,” if we will give ear to Macaulay, and, beyond doubt, the 
one political philosopher who has shown supreme skill in divining 
the future from his deep study of the present,—like Milton also in 
this, that he has a “name to be renowned for ages”? Such is the 
scope of our meditations this evening. You will, I am assured, 
give me your indulgent attention while I direct you to some of 
the chief points in this high and noble chapter of our national 
history. 

That Edmund Burke was so unparalleled a man, the wisest 
judges are now agreed. They hold with his recent biographer, Mr. 
Morley, that, “in the fulness of time,” he is destined to become 
“one of the half-dozen names of established and universal currency 
in education and in common books, rising above the waywardness 
of literary caprice or intellectual fashion, as Shakespeare and 
Milton and Bacon rise above it.” They, too, admire his “ vigorous 
grasp of masses of compressed detail; the wide illumination from 
great principles of human experience, the strong and masculine 
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feeling for the two great political ends of Justice and 
Freedom, the large and generous interpretation of expediency ; 
the morality, the vision, the noble temper.”* I quote these 
words with all the more contentment that they do not fall 
from the lips of one of Burke’s countrymen; but they have 
& warrant in the speeches, the writings, and the life which they sum 
up so impartially ; they describe the most famous teacher we have 
ever had of Irish descent; they point out a method and lay down 
an exainple of political wisdom; and I know none more fitting as a 
text for my discourse to-night, when we keep the centenary of this 
splendid master, and would fain comprehend what manner of man 
he was, who is read and remembered while his fellows in the battle 
of parties are already forgotten, or survive only as unsubstantial 
names. 

Let me put you in mind of the dates that make a frame about 
his life. Edmund Burke was born in Dublin, on January 12th, 
1729, as is now commonly supposed. His father’s people were 
from the West, and had taken sides with Charles I. during the 
Great Rebellion. They were Protestant, while the Nagles, his 
mother’s family, kept to the ancient faith, and stood firm to the 
last as adherents of King James II. In religion Edmund followed 
his father, according to the custom of mixed marriages in those 
days. His early schooling was given him by a gentle Quaker, 
Abraham Shackleton, at Ballitore, thirty miles from Dublin; and 
“if I am anything,” he said when he was great and famous, “it is 
the education I had there which has made me so.” In 1743 he 
proceeded to Trinity College, where he stayed five years, taking 
his Bachelor’s gown in 1748. Oliver Goldsmith was there, too, and 
they might have known one another; but it seems that these 
men of so singularly opposite a character, whose qualities, I some- 
times think, exhaust the gamut of Irish genius, were not really 
acquainted until they came to London. Their statues, carved by 
the hand of a master, adorn the College gates; and Dublin has no 
prouder trophies to show than these choice illustrations of the 
“sweetness and light” that a third great Irishman—I mean, of 
course, Dean Swift—has defined to be the essence of all noble 
literature. 

From his leaving Dublin till he returned thither with “Single- 
speech” Hamilton in 1761, Burke’s adventures are very little 
known. That he was a law student in London; that he was 
never called tothe Bar; that he maintained himself partly by writ- 
ing; that he had nothing to marry upon, but was not thereby 
hindered from marrying an admirable woman ; that he imitated 


* Morley, Burke, p. 117. 
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Bolingbroke’s style and principles so adroitly as afterwards to 
prepare a scourge for his own back; that he came out with his 
essay, On the Sublime and Beautiful, which inspired Lessing’s 
Laocoon, and so contributed to the establishment of sound art- 
criticism in Germany and throughout Europe; that he read 
omnivorously and wrote the Annual Register—all this we can 
avouch; but of particulars we ascertain hardly any; and the first 
thirty years of a strenuous existence were gone ere Burke had 
found an entrance into the world of politics. He was the friend 
of Johnson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Garrick ; he had made 
a reputation in that circle which his triumphs afterwards did but 
confirm and could scarcely heighten; for, as Johnson said in his 
magisterial fashion, Burke must be the first man in any place 
where he happened to be; and with no less generosity Burke was 
satisfied when he had “rung the bell” to Johnson’s unrivalled 
conversation. But in Gerald Hamilton he made his first, though 
by no manner of means his last,enemy. Hamilton, “a sullen, 
vain, proud, selfish, canker-hearted, envious reptile”—thus Dr. 
Leland summed him up,—waxed famous on the spoils of his 
secretary, and presumed to think that he had bought him for life 
in market overt, when a pension of three hundred a year had been 
got for him from the Irish Government. His haughty slave broke 
away at once, flung up the pension, and never forgave Hamilton. 
But he, on his part, gave tongue loudly enough, and began the 
“hunt of obloquy,” which was never more to cease until Burke had 
been laid in his quiet grave at Beaconsfield. Six years were con- 
sumed in a thankless drudgery ; and the man who was intellectual 
king of his generation had almost reached the age of thirty-seven 
ere Parliament opened its doors to him. 

In 1765 he became Lord Rockingham’s secretary, and a few 
months afterwards, thanks to Lord Verney, Member for Wendover. 
Thirty years later he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, when 
Warren Hastings had escaped by verdict of the House of Peers 
from the meshes of impeachment. During this long period, four 
great political dramas were running their course, in every one of 
which Burke was aleading actor. We may call them by the names 
of America, Ireland, India, and the French Revolution. They 
were tragedies —high actions in the history of the world—to which 
the Commons’ House of Parliament served as a stage or an arena. 
But across the tragic greatness elements of gross comedy were 
dashed. Never did men decide fatal issues upon motives more 
petty. It was the age of oligarchs and second-rate tyrants; of a 
mean Louis XV., an imbecile George IIL, a lascivious Catherine 
II. ; and of a mad Rousseau, an unclean Diderot, a day-dreaming 
Condorcet, a sceptical Hume, opposed, in their several ways, to 
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these and their ancien régime. But, perhaps, it would be impos- 
sible to figure a more incongruous assembly than that English House 
of Commons which, at last, held the balance between interests so 
mighty, and which raised or depressed the European, the American, 
the Asiatic scale by its votes and censures 

A company of narrow-minded and grasping merchants governed 
India. A troop of fox-hunters ruled the House of Lords; and a 
larger, but not more philosophical, regiment of hard-drinking 
squires carried out their behests in the Chapel of St. Stephen’s. 
New economic conditions were beginning; immense populations 
were crowded into manufacturing towns; the modern world of 
industrial servitude was born ; but to none of these things did our 
“ Venetian oligarchy” attend, for by them history was construed 
as a battle between the party of prerogative and the party of 
privilege. It is Burke’s immortal distinction that he hated both. 
He hated them, for he saw through them; he was, what Aristotle 
says of Anaxagoras, a sober man among the intoxicated; he 
looked to the laws that govern society, and fashioned his reason- 
ings upon them, instead of filling his pockets with the public 
money, creeping up the back stairs into the royal chamber, and 
flattering or cajoling the King’s favourites that he might reign 
along with them. Yet the gods had laid upon his shoulders a 
burden hard to be borne. He had a passion for the taking away 
of abuses, little as he loved many proposals of change. He served 
Ireland with a constant heart. But he was attempting the impos- 
sible when he offered to a crowd of country gentlemen arguments 
whic’: would have convinced Socrates, and which Marcus Aurelius 
would have touched with his philosophic and humane sceptre. 
Goldsmith laughed, and then in his tender Celtic way I think he 
sighed a little, when he thought of his sublime friend, who must 
“ persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote.” But Tommy 
Townshend was the House of Commons. While nations and 
causes equally magnificent were deploying on its floor, or filling its 
gallery with the sound and tread of a future that should eclipse 
the past, was there one—I do not except Chatham or William 
Pitt, and it amazes me that serious men should quote Charles 
James Foxas a possible instance---one, I say, who could enter inte 
the mind of Burke, or see the visions that he saw, or measure the 
dimensions of those judgments which, night after night, that 
assembly was called upon to give, and which affected not only tle 
happiness of millions then toiling or enslaved in every continent , 
but of generations and centuries—the Irelands, Americas, Indias < f 
the future, and the France which was to begin afresh era in human: 
story ? 

That is the pathos of Burke’s thirty years in Parliament. Swné- 
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lacryme rerum—who can regard them without pity? And it is 
the mixed and mournful drama which makes of all we read in 
histories so poignant a tale. The issues of life and death seem to 
be left in the hands of grown-up children. America is lost to 
_ lawyers, to pedants, to the small greed which impelled a rustic 
landlord to vex and worry a tenant who had not only capital but a 
boundless spirit of enterprise, and who suddenly discovered that he 
was the owner of his farm. Ireland is dealt with as if it were Bengal ; 
and India is made a larger Ireland. France—but the enigma of 
France is the world-problem itself, too mysterious even for Burke’s 
penetrating wisdom wholly to solve it; we cannot ask the fox- 
hunting peers and three-bottle squires to be more intelligent than 
this mighty master. At last, after 1793, they suffered him to lead ; 
but, being such as we know, they had not the sense to follow; and 
their twenty years of confused ineffectual fighting ended in a 
Congress of Vienna, which neither understood the Revolution 
nor had any true acquaintance with the nature and principles 
of that universal Reaction which it called forth, and which 
kings and diplomatists exploited so shamefully for their own 
purposes. 

Well, then, must we allow that this first of the politicians of his 
age “to party gave up what was meant for mankind”? It would 
be a sad acknowledgment; happily, it is not imperative upon us. 
We will grant a certain resemblance between the Edmund Burke 
who became a champion of the Whigs, and the Benjamin Disraeli 
who took in hand to educate the Tories. Both were, indeed, acqui- 
sitions from literature to a club which never would own them as 
more than what, in sporting phrase, are now called “ professionals,” 
for the genuine Whig or Tory is born, not made, and cannot be de- 
veloped by mere election. Both enjoyed as little affluence upon 
which to ground their claims as they had rank to atone for the 
want of it. Both aimed at being country squires down in Bucking- 
hamshire. Yet each had that in him, not English nor insular, but, 
as I may say, European, which marked him off from the native and 
forbade him ever to become thoroughly acclimatized within these 
shores. Both, moreover, had, in the language of Pascal, “ thoughts 
at the back of the head,’ which were simply incomprehensible to 
the men with whom they acted ; for they drew their pedigree each 
from a proscribed, an ancient, and a scattered race, in whose veins 
ran a prehistoric blood, while religious traditions, immemorial cus- 
toms, and piety towards their brethren, made it for ever incon- 
ceivable that they should come to the questions of the day with 
that robust carelessness which is the quality of Englishmen 
stretched at ease on their broad acres. So much of a parallel may 
be permitted between the two notable names that have given 
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Beaconsfield a place in history. The differences are obvious, and I 
need not pursue them. 

When Burke came into Parliament, though Rockingham was his 
leader, he had no master on this side of the English Channel. His 
master was the light of the eighteenth century in philosophic poli- 
tics, the never-to-be-forgotten Montesquieu. From him he derived 
his method of viewing society as an organic whole, or as a product 
of historical antecedents and prevailing interests ; to him he would 
have appealed against the Grenvilles and Lord North, as against 
Rousseau, whenever an effete Government, or an ambiiious “ab- 
stractor of quintessence,” proposed to deal with living practical 
questions by omitting the facts. He had learnt that nations, like 
individuals, have characters of their own, not soon alterable, pecu- 
liar and necessary to be studied, the outcome of tedious and slow 
changes extending far away into the past, and therefore as little to 
be managed by the mere pronouncements of a Court, whether the 
King’s Cabinet or the High Court of Parliament, as by theories 
which “geometrize” instead of seeing into the experience they 
would fain mould upon unheard of lines. Such was the position 
which Burke adopted from the beginning, and, in Mr. Morleys 
vivid and accurate phrase, though “he changed his front, he never 
changed his ground ”—never, despite the charges brought against 
him by his own party at the time, and by writers since, who were 
unable to discriminate between the American Revolution and the 
French. 

This is a point of capital importance. Was Burke’s career cut in 
two halves, one of which refuted and disgraced the other? Had 
he no philosophy that did not end in contradiction? He stood up 
for the Americans; why did he arm the civilized world against the 
new France? Was he a partisan of liberty in 1775, and its most 
determined assailant in 1795? Can we, as various of his critics 
tell us, draw up in parallel columns the yea and nay of his political 
creed, article denying article and affirmations cancelling each other, 
if we will but take the trouble of reading him all through? I am 
one of those—I trust they are many—who have read Burke again 
and again, year in, year out, during well-nigh a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and I do not find in him this self-contradiction. Nor, it is 
gratifying to report, does Mr. Morley find it, any more than Cole- 
ridge found it, widely as these witnesses differ in their philosophy 
and temperament. But an enquiry into the grounds upon which 
so serious an accusation has been brought, will furnish the key we 
are looking for to unlock the innermost shrine of Burke’s prin- 
ciples. I am not going to be abstruse; we will keep our eye upon 
the course of events, as dramatic and picturesque as they were 
fraught with consequences; all I am endeavouring is to follow the 
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true line of their development, as it lay visible to our statesman in 
the region of ideas. 

Reviewing the policy by which New England was to be coerced, 
but the sure outcome of which was American Independence, Burke 
declared in 1774 as follows: “ Nothing in the world,” he said then, 
“can read so awful and so instructive a lesson as the conduct of 
Ministry in this business, upon the mischief of not having large 
and liberal ideas in the management of great affairs. Never have 
the servants of the State looked at the whole of your complicated 
interests in one connected view. They have taken things by bits 
and scraps, some at one time and one pretence, and some at 
another, just as they pressed, without any sort of regard to their 
relations and dependencies. They never had any kind of system, 
right or wrong; but only invented occasionally some miserable tale 
for the day, in order meanly to sneak out of difficulties into vw hich 
they had proudly strutted. And they were put to all these shifts 
and devices, full of meanness and full of mischief, in order to pilfer 
piecemeal a repeal of an Act which they had not the generous 
courage, when they felt and found their error, honourably and 
fairly to disclaim. By such management, by the irresistible opera- 
tion of feeble councils, so paltry a sum as threepence, so insignifi- 
cant an article as tea in the eyes of a philosopher, have shaken the 
pillars of a commercial empire that circled the globe.”* 

Yes, the lesson taught by a stubborn King, a corrupt Parliament, 
and a series of measures with no intrinsic coherence, was how to 
make a great empire small. America was taxed in defiance of cus- 
tom and against the spirit which breathes in Magna Charta and in 
the Bill of Rights. ‘The House of Commons asserted, by its judg- 
ment on the Middlesex Election, that it could seat any man it 
pleased, though he had but a minority of votes, upon its own 
benches. George III. could sacrifice to prerogative the interests of 
his subjects across the Ocean, and of the multitudes which his 
trading company ravaged and spoiled by the hands of their irre- 
sponsible deputy under the tropics. But none of all this evil was 
done according to a well-considered scheme ; there could be little 
advanced, in attacking it, on the score that it was Macchiavellian, 
deep-laid, or the fruit of theory, any more than itself appealed to 
experience for its justification. In the Americans such a mere 
“penal Constitution,” dictated by British pride and selfishness, was 
pretty sure to meet its match. They would not endure to live in a 
“perpetual minority ” ; they were the sons of men who had fled into 
the wilderness to enjoy a freedom denied them at home; and their 
descent, their form of government, their religion, their manners 
and education, as well as three thousand miles of salt water rolling 
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between them and England, had aroused in them a fierce spirit of 
liberty, which set alight the flame that was ready to consume their 
invaders, although their own kith and kin. Violence had been 
tried and defeated; the Colonies sent no revenue to Westminster, 
nor ever would. The Stamp Act was repealed, thanks especially to 
Burke’s efforts and arguments, in 1766; and had the principles of 
his ever-memorable “ Speech on Conciliation ” guided the policy of 
Downing Street, we should perhaps at this day have been dwelling 
within the bounds of a British Empire that contained four millions 
of square miles more than it actually owns, and a united English- 
speaking population of some hundred and twenty millions. The 
Orbis Britannicus would assuredly have been the most powerful 
State that has ever existed. 

I do not pretend that such a consummation was, from every 
point of view, desirable. Our concern is with the political philo- 
sophy which Burke expounded and upheld in taking the side of 
America. Did he, like Rousseau, fall back upon the “state of 
nature”? Did he plead the “original contract”? Was he a 
theorist deriving his conclusions from speculative, or, as he would 
call them, from “ metaphysical” premisses? Would he have been 
willing to “examine whether the giving away a man’s money be a 
power excepted and reserved out of the general trust of govern- 
ment ” ? or “ how far all mankind, in all forms of polity, are entitled 
to an exercise of that right by the charter of nature”? Nothing of 
the sort. “This point,” he exclaimed, quoting his favourite Milton, 
“is the great Serbonian bog, between Damiata and Mount Casius 
old, where armies whole have sunk.”* No, he would never consent 
“to go to the rich treasury of the fertile framers of imaginary 
commonwealths; not to the ‘Republic’ of Plato, not to the 
‘Utopia’ of More, not to the ‘Oceana’ of Harrington.” And quite 
as little would he allow that “there were no rights which, in their 
exercise under certain circumstances, were not the most odious of 
all wrongs, and the most vexatious of all injustice.” That is why 
he declines to mark the boundaries of rights in the abstract, and 
why he exclaims, “I do not enter into these metaphysical distine- 
tions. I hate the very sound of them. This is the true touch- 
stone of all theories which regard man and the afiairs of man: does 
it suit his nature in general ?—does it suit his nature as modified 
by his habits?” And how shall he learn whether it suits this 
actual concrete man, and body of men, for whom he is legislating ? 
Learn! By entering into their thoughts, feelings, and circum- 
stances; by making himself acquainted with their history; by 
what has since been denominated in the criticism of literature as 
“sympathetic insight.” Thus he is to learn, and thus only; not by 
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combining in an algebraic frame, borrowed from Laputa, the ab- 
stract figures a thousand times repeated, but all similar and all in- 
dependent, of “ man in himself,” the “ primitive man,” “ the rational 
man,” who is brought down by elimination of peculiarities to a for- 
mula and a minimum, without antecedents, habits, likings, or ani- 
mosities; puppets these, that all dance upon the wires of a universal 
suffrage which are, in fact, manipulated by hands behind the scene. 

Burke would never have satisfied Condorcet, but he never pre- 
tended to agree with him—in whose judgment, speaking of the 
Constitution of ’93, it was clear that “the principles on which the 
Constitution and the laws of France have been devised are more 
simple, more precise, more profound than those by which the 
Americans were guided ; they escape much more completely from 
the influence of every kind of prejudice”; in other words, they are 
the triumph of pure abstraction.* It may require long thought, 
adds M. Taine on this occasion, to discover what is suitable to six- 
and-twenty millions of Frenchmen; but it requires none to ascer- 
tain the will of a philosophic automaton, made on a fixed plan and 
set going by machinery. Did Burke at any period in his life feel 
anything but a passionate scorn and a wise man’s contempt for 
dectrines so chimerical, yet so mischievous as these ? 

He took his stand, in 1775, exactly where the French Revolution 
found him at its outbreak—on history, tradition, common-sense ; and 
neither then, nor to the day of his death, was he the slave of “ delu- 
sive geometrical accuracy in moral arguments.” He protested against 
ruining the Empire, though Parliament might have “ its evidence- 
room full of titles, and its magazines stuffed with arms to enforce 
them,” when the assertion of the title would be the loss of the suit, 
and in using the weapons English liberty would be undone. “To 
prove that the Americans ought not to be free,” he said, “ we are 
obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself; and we never 
seem to gain a paltry advantage over them in debate, without 
attacking some of those principles, or deriding some of those feel- 
ings, for which our ancestors have shed their blood.” In these 
words an attentive ear will discern the spirit of Runnymede, and 
catch the accents of the Petition of Rights. The war of freedom 
was taken up anew at Lexington, where— 


‘*The embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot that echoed round the world,” 


But the men who fought were disciples of Hampden and Stephen 
Langton; nor did they require to be schooled by the sophists, 
whether of Geneva or of the National Assembly, when they would 
assert their kindred with a people which had ever boasted of its 
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laws and liberties. With them Burke was wholly of one mind. 
“ Freedom,” he insisted, “and not servitude is the cure of anarchy ;” 
but the liberty which he praised was connected with order, with 
justice, and self-control. “The tyranny of a free people,” he said, 
could least of all be endured ; and “ laws made against.a whole nation 
were not the most effectual methods for securing its obedience.” 
Such are among the axioms, or first principles, on which all Burke's 
reasoning proceeds. In what point do they resemble the doctrine 
of a “social contract,” which makes every man a sovereign—omni- 
potent and irresponsible—that it may afterwards reduce him to the 
most abject of slaves, who shall not move hand or foot except in 
obedience to the machine-made, unlimited, and absoluteState? Have 
these two kinds of liberty aught in common but an ambiguous name? 

Arbitrary power is not human, he said, whether exercised by 
King or Parliament, by republic or monarchy, by one man at 
Calcutta, or by six hundred at Versailles. The power to which 
alone this great thinker bowed down was “living law, full of equity 
and reason ”; the contract which bound men in society was prior 
to any formal agreement of theirs; it existed in the fact that they 
were of one family, united by all manner of ties, social of necessity, 
and under a law which they did not make, but must own with 
submission and administer to the best of their knowledge. He 
believed in a wisdom unseen and supernatural, which moulded 
together “the great mysterious corporation of the human race.” 
He revered civilization, in spite of its faults and imperfections, as a 
divine masterpiece. I remember certain verses, of a majestic 
beauty, in the Greek poet Aischylus, that describe this emancipa- 
tion of man from his aboriginal darkness and brute-like propen- 
sities, into an order which has come down from Heaven. Burke 
would have seen in so gracious and tender a story as this of 
Prometheus no myth or legend, but the brief chronicle of what: 
had been accomplished under a guiding hand as the ages went 
forward. There was no treason so detestable in his eyes as the 
blind destructive fury that would not spare the sacred fane, the 
temple and the citadel—templum in modunv arcis—beneath the 
shadow of which generations had grown up, wild passions found 
repose, the arts of life flourished, and religion and morals made a 
home for his toiling and suffering brethren. He could not bear 
that any mortal, short-sighted, arrogant, in love with his fancied 
privileges or his fanciful speculations, should endanger this hope at 
once of stability and of progress. Therefore he consented that 
America should go its way, rather than English history be made of 
none effect ; and in the same dauntless but contemplative spirit 
he moved the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and called for a 
European crusade to resist the onset of Jacobin France, 
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The trial of Warren Hastings! No sooner do I pronounce these 
magic words than everyone here is seeing with the eyes of 
Macaulay, and on his scale of colour and light, that day in West- 
minster Hall, the stage draped in scarlet, the judges and the 
accusers, the audience and the accused—and, in the foreground 
of the picture, Edmund Burke. He is the creator of a trial-scene 
like unto which none other may be found in the history of nations 
or the dramas of poets. For who else has brought face to face in 
a hall of judgment the East and the West? Who has made the 
jewelled figure of Hindustan, bearing her crown upon her head, 
but with fetters on her hands and feet, a plaintiff visible and 
audible to the careless multitude of her English rulers, speaking 
a language that enthralled, that convinced, that overcame, as this 
greatest of Irishmen did, by his sole gift of genius, wherein was 
understanding, and hatred of injustice, and a burning love for 
humankind? Who so worthy to be clad in that purple robe of 
style which Macaulay has flung about him? Who would have opened 
this memorable Assize if he had not stirred in the matter? And 
he might well have declined. It was not in a day of victory that 
he took upon him this new engagement; neither did he remain 
faithful to it during fourteen troubled years without anxieties 
manifold, and long hours of double toil, and thankless drudgery, 
and the opposition of friends or the loss of them. He paid for the 
defence of India with his strength, nay, as I ain disposed to 
imagine, with life itself; no man could labour so mightily at such 
atask and not break down under it. His motives were questioned, 
as if it were incredible that anyone dwelling so remote from the 
temples of Benares and the dales of Rohilcund should vex his 
spirit on account of plundered shrines or tribesmen given up to 
slaughter, ten thousand miles away. He had spoken indignantly 
of the mere English school-boys, “ new flights of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is 
continually wasting,’ who swooped down upon that most unhappy 
region; and with a sob he exclaimed, “Their prey is lodged in 
England; and the cries of India are given to seas and winds, to be 
blown about, in every breaking up of the monsoon, over a remote 
and unhearing ocean.”* But while the mere Parliament man was 
deaf, and the Directors in Leadenhall Street were blind, taking 
with outstretched palm the gold poured into it, but judiciously 
silent as to whence it came, there was one who had eyes to read, 
and a mind to consider, who was not deterred by the strange 
tongues, the Persian and Hindustani of the law courts, the peculi- 
arities of the “ Hedaya,” or the dryness of the Koran ; one whose 
very splendour of imagination, and keen sensibility to life under all 
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its forms, and impetuous march towards the ideal of righteousness, 
served him better than twenty years’ training in legal pedantries 
would have done; for they enabled him to see what many a 
student and a traveller has overlooked, the essential likeness of 
that craving for justice which exists in the humblest ryot as in 
the most cultivated and Christian of Europeans. It is, I say, 
something no less beautiful than instructive to watch the mind, so 
nourished upon history, so sensitive to individual and national 
differences, such an enemy of hollow abstraction, yet by its own 
sympathetic method leaping over ages and continents, until it has 
reached the very heart of the Indian problem, and, for the first 
time since Englishmen set foot on the shores of Bengal, we see, 
in one instance at least, that impartial justice can be done, even 
at Westminster, though the cause at issue be on the other side of 
the world. 

It was about 1780 that Burke’s attention was first called to the 
affairs of the East India Company. Since that date, many things 
had happened. The Member for Bristol had lost his seat after 
holding it six years. His condemnation of the “ atrocious fiscal 
policy” which was ruining Ireland did not please the British 
merchant; his kindness to America was construed as lack of 
patriotism. With the help of his admired young friend, Charles 
Fox, he had overthrown Lord North; but in the new Cabinet no 
place was found for him. As Paymaster-General, he had the 
opportunity of giving up perquisites to the amount of twenty 
thousand a year; he did so, but never reckoned as a virtue that 
which appeared in his eyes a mere detail of reform. He was still 
calumniated, and perhaps envied, as the masked and formidable 
Junius, who had flashed across the sky like a meteor in 1770 and 
vanished. Those who can read character in a man’s writing have 
long since determined that if any one mortal was incapable, by 
style, temper, and principle, of being Junius, Burke was he. 
Nevertheless, some held him to be that traitor, as the burlesque 
Duke of Newcastle had suspected that he was a Jesuit in disguise. 
The year 1782 brought Lord Rockingham’s death; in January, 
1783, peace was secured; in February the Ministry fell and the 
Coalition followed—the only step in Burke’s career for which it is 
necessary to apologize, and which it is not easy to defend. Speedily 
enough it met with severe punishment. The India Bill was thrown 
out; the seals were triumphantly snatched away by George III 
from his hated Minister; the Whigs went into the wilderness, and 
wandered from station to station during an exile of fifty years. If 
ever a fallen chief might have despaired of himself and his party, 
Burke had sound reason. But, partisan though he was, he did not 
prosecute Warren Hastings in revenge for an India Bill sent back 
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from the House of Lords. That Bill was an endeavour to redress 
intolerable grievances ; it anticipated the changes which a century 
has brought to pass ; and it gave a forecast of the eloquent pledge 
in his unmatched and convincing discourse “On the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts,” by the tenor of which Burke was committed, not 
only against some particular injustice, but against the whole 
system of “ making a desolation and calling it peace,” which was 
pursued by the servants and soldiers of “ John Company.” 

But the impeachment was not successful? Nay, the impeach- 
ment was the success, and in this light Burke always viewed it. 
When, after full and careful statement, he was instructed by the 
Commons, Mr. Pitt assenting, to carry up his charge to the House 
of Lords as their spokesman, he gave expression to a judgment 
that never has been reversed. We are not now assembled to try 
the famous culprit over again. Hastings and the India Company 
were not two, but one, as closely united as the head which plans 
and the arm which executes. In like manner, the conscience of 
Parliament was the conscience of England, when it affirmed that 
high crimes and misdemeanours had been permitted to sully the 
Company’s administration. What, in fact, was the question at 
issue? Was it not whether England; ruling in Asia, should sink 
to the level of an Eastern despotism, dabbling in blood, immersed 
in chicanery, steeped in lies, and disdainful of treaties with the 
weak and feeble ; or whether she should cultivate a clear sense of 
honour, and deal faithfully with Hindus and Mohammedans, as 
she would with her own subjects at home? Which, then, of these 
rival contentions has gained the upper hand? Will such as de- 
fend Warren Hastings so much as dream of a second Governor- 
General resembling him | ? The House of Lords might hold him 
guiltless ; but Betke and his colleagues, who shared in the glory of 
an enterprise they did not begin—Fox, and Sheridan, and Wind- 
ham—had won this trial for the people of India as soon as their 
damning accusations were set forth, and the case was opened at 
the bar of English opinion. Interest could shelter the man ; pub- 
lic indignation swept away the system. 

And thus the trial of Warren Hastings brings to an impressive 
close the eighteenth century with its small intrigues, its elegance 
of the drawing-room, its coteries and oligarchies, its pensions, jobs, 
places sold at auction; with its ruthless laws, its absolute and 
sacred monarchs, its Aulic Councils, its Holy Roman Empire, and 
its government of the many for the sake of the few. When the 
States-General assembled at Versailles, the nineteenth was born. 
As far back as 1769, our prophetic observer had seen that a mighty 
change was impending. “Under such extreme straitness and dis- 
traction labours the whole body of their finances,” he had written, 
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speaking of France, “that no man, I believe, who has considered 
their affairs with any degree of attention, but must hourly look for 
some extraordinary convulsion in that whole system ; the effects of 
which on France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture.’* In 1772 he had visited Paris, and was alarmed and exas- 
perated by the prevailing unbelief. He beheld Marie Antoinette 
at Versailles, “just above the horizon—glittering like the morning- 
star, full of life, and splendour, and joy.” That ill-fated daughter 
of the Cesars little dreamt, when she flashed by the decorous silent 
pilgrim from over sea, that her poet was come—the man who 
should pronounce upon her an immortal elegy, ere she went, 
widowed, insulted, and forlorn, but proud and erect as ever, to the 
scaffold. Many tears have fallen upon her tragedy ; but these 
tears of perfect moan give it a place in the world’s literature to 
which no other Queen since Mary Stuart has ascended. The old 
distinction between prose and poetry no longer keeps its meaning 
here ; such prose, uttered from a heart which expands to the great- 
ness of human sorrow and of a nation’s downfall in the same 
moment, is inspired with all the grace and pathos of the most 
moving rhythm. It will last until the memory of the French 
Revolution is no more; and over against the barren formulas that 
sharpened the axe of the guillotine (it was their fittest office, their 
only function), in these lines we look upon a creature of flesh and 
blood, adorned with imperial majesty, the figure of the past en- 
nobled and, as it were, canonized, to plead for the age of chivalry 
that gave her birth, and the institutions of which loyalty and self- 
sacrifice were the sovereign motives. 

“Yes, however we think of democratic independence and would 
fain give to all men an equal opportunity ; though we are well- 
versed in the horrors of the old régime, and can quote our authori- 
ties which condemn its doings; still, there was an aspect of things, 
a high and specular mount of vision, whence the established order 
did seem beautiful, and on that elevation Burke was seated. But, 
from the hour when this new phantom arose, overshadowing 
monarchy, he understood that something without name or parallel 
had come to pass. Within less than a year he could write—what 
no other Conservative living had perhaps so much as ventured to 
imagine—‘ It appears to me as if I were in a great crisis, not of 
the affairs of France alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than 
Europe. All circumstances taken together, the French Revolution 
is the most astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world.” 
It was an absolutely fresh era, dividing ancient history from 
modern. Prescription had gone out; a new power, calling itself 
Reason, had come in. Burke was never for a moment at ease in 
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his mind concerning the magnitude or the drift of this amazing 
catastrophe. “ What spectators, and what actors!” he wrote to 
Lord Charlemont in August, 1789, “ England gazing with astonish- 
ment at a French struggle for liberty, and not knowing whether to 
blame or to applaud.” The old Parisian ferocity had broken out in 
a shocking manner; it might be accident, but “if it should be 
character, then that people are not fit for liberty, and must have a 
strong hand, like that of their former masters, to coerce them.” 
Was not this a prophecy of Bonaparte ? Later on, he will draw 
its outline more clearly, and show us a victorious general lifted on 
the shields of his paladins, and becoming a second Clovis or 
Charlemagne. But when October saw the terraces of Versailles 
crowded with the “ Insurrection of Women,” the palace doors 
forced, and the King and Queen captive, his last doubts were dis- 
pelled. No kiss of peace, no swearing to the Constitution, no 
Champ de Mars and universal shout of brotherhood, was able to 
distract his gaze from the approaching tempest. France in the 
summer of 1790 was far from tranquil; one woe, indeed, was past, 
but a second and a third were at hand. Anarchy had loosened the 
social ties everywhere. In the south, at Arles and Avignon, a 
bloody prelude to the drama of the Terrorists had been played 
without let or hindrance. The pedants did not know how to 
govern ; the banditti had it all their own way; the King was a 
mockery ; the nobles were fleeing across the Rhine, or hurrying to 
England. At such an hour of darkness and confusion, when judg- 
ment was hard to pronounce, and British opinion by no means de- 
cided, Burke put forth his “Reflections.” It is not too much to 
affirm that they scattered the clouds, traced a path for the nation, 
and shaped, though for a long and disastrous interval they did not 
govern, the English policy of the next twenty-five years. 

Readers of Burke will, according to their prejudices or their 
temperament, single out from his volumes the one they admire 
above all. It is not difficult to perceive why those who are 
enamoured of the Revolution, but who still look up to him as a 
wise and lofty master, should fix upon his American speeches as 
their choice. Others will be taken with the magnificence of the 


“stage scenery, the historical perspective, the throng of actors, the 


matter so fateful and so mysterious, the voices prophesying war, 
the predictions fulfilled to the letter, the dirge over departed great- 

ness, the eloquence without example, the passion and the agony as 
of a whole generation doomed to perish, which make these “ Re- 

flections” an oration to Europe at large that has not its equal. It 
would be misleading to cite as models or instances of a similar 
treatment the “Philippics,” whether of Demosthenes or of Cicero, 
To the speeches against Warren Hastings we may indeed compare: 
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those against Verres in Sicily; and Milton is sublime in the 
Areopagitica under stress of a great inspiration. But the sub- 
ject and the circumstances, no less than the handling, set Burke’s 
“ Reflections” in a class by themselves. Since his day they have 
found imitators; I know not that anyone has ever approached 
them in vehement wisdom and conservative enthusiasm for law 
and order. They strike a new note; they furnish what its enemies 
have styled “reaction” with principles; they are the political 
Gospel of Romanticism ; in them the Middle Age enters on its de- 
fence against Antinomians of every colour, from Jack of Leyden to 
Rousseau and to Bakounin; and yet, in many ears, the fascination 
of the volume is enhanced thereby, as though it were the swan-song 
of a time that never could return—yes, the voice of the dying 
statesman sounds to them sweet and strange— 


‘*Gleich einer alten, halb verklungnen Sage.” 


His words are as a dream of the night, or a tale that is told. 

For seven years yet Burke fought with this hydra, which at 
length entangled in its folds him and all Europe. I think of him 
as Laocoon with the serpent round his heart, strangling him while 
he lifts an appealing face to his God who will not answer. His 
last days were filled with bitterness to the brim, nay, the cup ran 
over. That goodly fellowship was dissolved in which he had 
found, if no small share of trial, at all events a friend as amiable 
as Fox, a leader as high-minded as Rockingham, and though 
few rewards, still a home for his spirit and scope for his exertions. 
The parting of friends was never so sadly famous as when Burke 
turned away from Fox on the floor of the House of Commons. 
I cannot reckon Fox as a very wise or profound politician; but 
doubtless, in the obscure English nature of the man, some 
element stirred, prophetic also though dim and impalpable, which 
gave warning of a strain in the Revolution that Burke did not 
hear... It was the novel theme of Democracy coming to be 
aware of itself, dreaming yet, and subject to nightmare and 
convulsions. They went their several ways. Then Richard Burke 
died in his father’s arms. No child was left to carry on his name. 
The world was falling asunder. He could still turn fiercely and 
rend the Duke of Bedford, whom we should not remember but for 
the “finest repartee ” ever delivered in English against an insolent 
parvenu with a very old pension. All that was trifling work to one 
who saw these new Titans scaling the Heavens, and flung thunder- 
bolts upon them, “ winged with red lightning and impetuous rage.” 
He was mastered by a single great design, to be the Peter the 
Hermit of a crusade which should rescue from Jacobins the Holy 
Sepulchre whence he looked for the resurrection of justice and 
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freedom. It has been said that he mistook the hour when he 
wrote to denounce a “ Regicide Peace”; that Robespierre was 
dead, and the Directory of 1796 was but a bad French imitation 
of the old rulers who had partitioned Poland; Jacobinism had 
gone to the Place de Gréve, and what need of a crusade? We 
shall judge of these things according as we hold that the 
Revolution was over and done with a century ago, or is even now 
in its youthful stage. Let it be granted, however, that in his last 
writings Burke has fallen “into the sere, the yellow leaf”; they 
display a gorgeous and flaccid splendour, as of a forest where 
autumnal decay has set in; we marvel at the brilliant hues, but 
the scent is heavy and dull, underfoot we are treading into the 
clay many a dropped fruit, and winter is already in the wind. A 
great and noble life was going under eclipse. When, at length, 
the cloud took it from men’s sight, there was a moment of 
astonished silence. Everyone felt that a prophet had lived and 
died in a world of commonplace. 

Burke never could forget that he was an Irishman. So he 
wrote to Lord Rockingham, and it was simple truth. We do not 
forget it this evening, though speaking of it so little. Nay, to me 
it appears that none save an Irish temperament, and I had almost 
said a purely Celtic nature, could have dictated the passionate 
adherence to old custom, to chiefs long venerated, to antiquity 
as asacred heritage, to precedent and tradition, which was Burke’s 
distinction among his colleagues. Therein I perceive the deep 
Oriental characteristic of a people who, when they stand disaffected 
to new laws, are full of the thought of immemorial usages. Their 
revolt is not revolution, and their loyalty is a meditation on the 
days of old. But they can neither explain nor defend their philo- 
sophy as did this great son of Ireland. It was his privilege to 
“suspend in the light of ideas” a tradition which has governed 
the oldest nations, and which at this day is not dead, nor will die. 
Perhaps, for aught we can say, the problem of to-morrow may be 
still, how to reconcile theoretic reason with this love of antiquity, 
and both with freedom. 
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Tue London School Board Election of November last resulted in 
a great Progressive victory, the “‘ Moderates”’ being returned in a 
small and shattered minority, divided, moreover, into two distinct 
sections. In spite of the increase in the number of electors since 
1894, only 426,000 ratepayers recorded their votes for the Moderate 
candidates, as against 602,000 in that year. The immediate cause 
of this defection, no doubt, was the bewilderment into which the 
supporters of the Moderates were thrown by the tactics of Mr. 
Diggle. The skill with which that leader conceaied to the 
last moment the real attitude of himself and his immediate 
followers towards the “ facilities” for denominational religious 
instruction was such that he overreached himself; the puzzled 
voter stayed at home in despair, and utter ruin overtook the 
party with which Mr. Diggle’s name was connected. But 
de victis nil, ete.; my purpose in this paper is not to attack 
a fallen leader whose great ability and educational knowledge 
command the respect of all who know him; a colleague with 
whom I worked cordially for several years, and whom I only 
opposed when convinced that such a course was absolutely necessary 
in the interests of a great cause. The real reason of the Progressive 
triumph lies far deeper than the personality of a particular leader. 
It is that which brought about the humiliation of the strongest 
Government of modern times in 1896, and which reduces to 
impotence all Conservative attempts to promote sound educational 
legislation, the absence of any clear appreciation of the issues 
involved in the problem of National Education. 

To the Liberal—I use this word in its Continental sense, and as 
more convenient than the modern appellations of ‘ Radical” and 
‘«« Progressive ’’ when dealing with politicians who are to be found 
in every country—all is simple. He knows exactly what he is 
fighting for; he is not merely touting for votes and trimming his 
opinions to acquire temporary success. Every Liberal leader can 
trust his rank and file, every subordinate has the fullest confidence 
in his chief. Liberal orators speak with one voice ; Liberal 
journalists write with one pen, some may be slightly bolder than 
their fellows, but the end in view is the same for all, and towards it 
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they slowly but surely “ progress.” In every country in the world 
their principles are alike; the origin of these principles is in France, 
and their birth the Revolution. Put broadly they are as follows: 
education is the business not of the parent but of the State; as 
the State has, or should have, no religion, education should be 
wholly freed from all religious trammels. Presented in an English 
dress these principles take something of this form. The Board 
Schools are the State Schools, established by the wise forethought 
of a Liberal Government; it is the duty, therefore, of every 
liberal to promote and extend the Board School system, but as in 
Eugland we do things slowly, the extinction of the Voluntary, or 
non-State Schools, must be ‘‘ gradual” and ‘ painless,” so far as is: 
consistent with certainty. As to religion, the end, of course, is 
secular education, but there being still a prejudice in England in 
favour of the Bible, this may be kept in the Schools where there is 
any demand for it, provided no “tests” are applied to teachers, 
and believers and unbelievers alike are permitted to handle the 
Bible, in accordance with the true spirit of undenominationalism. 
Let us now turn to Conservatives. To them, in particular, this. 
short paper is addressed. What are the educational principles for 
which they are bound to contend? How many have any clear ideas. 
on the subject ? Some few may take an intelligent view of the 
problems concerned; they may have followed the speeches of 
statesmen like Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, or even watched 
the educational conflict as it presents itself in every Kuropean 
country, and thus become aware of the tremendous issues involved, 
both religious and political. But the average Conservative knows 
nothing, and cares nothing, about educational principles. He has 
a vague notion that “the masses are being over-educated,” a 
phrase which clumsily expresses a partial truth, and he grumbles 
at the ever-rising School Board rate, and not without good reason ; 
there his knowledge and his interest end. How is he to be 
instructed and interested? At every little Liberal club, education 
is a standing dish ; day by day Liberal journals, both London and 
provincial, are informing their readers in educational principles, 
and rousing their energy by calling upon them to defend those 
principles at ballot - box, on platform, and in pulpit. School 


’ Board debates are fully reported in these journals; their columns 


are thrown open to endless educational correspondence. Indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that elementary education is given 
very nearly, if not quite, as prominent a place in Liberal news- 
papers as the foreign policy of the Empire. What is there on 
our side to counteract this tremendous propaganda, and to inform 
the ignorant Conservative? Practically nothing. Education is. 
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a subject banished from Conservative clubs, partly because it is 
difficult to find any speaker capable of handling it with any 
degree of familiarity, partly because too great differences of 
opinion are feared in discussing a subject towards which there 
is no clearly understood policy in Conservative ranks. The 
party journals leave the matter alone, except on special occasions. 
When an unfortunate Conservative Minister is actually engaged 
in the process of pushing, or, rather, trying to push, some 
educational measure through the House of Commons, a few 
friendly articles will probably appear, not because of any particular 
merits discerned in the Bill, but because, in the general interests of 
the country, a Conservative Government must be supported. When, 
too, the London ratepayers are actually in the tumult of a School 
Board election, the Conservative newspapers will rouse themselves ; 
but as, like the Ephesian crowd, some cry one thing and some 
another, and the most part know not wherefore they are come 
together, they generally end by doing much more gvod to the 
“‘ Progressive ” candidates than to their unfortunate protéyés, the 
Moderates. 

The “ Moderates!” Ah, much lies under that deadly substantive ! 
I do not believe there is any future before the Tory Party in 
municipal politics so long as it fights under so dubious a 
banner. “ Conservative” one can understand. It is a word which 
expresses belief in principles and systems which have passed 
through the ordeal of centuries, which denotes respect for the col- 
lective opinions of some of the wisest of mankind, and a very 
reasonable repugnance towards walking in untried paths. But 
** Moderate,” what does that imply? ‘“ In deliberatives,” says 
Bacon, “ the point is, what is good, and what is evil.” On our 
breakfast-tables we appreciate good fish and good eggs, we avoid 
bad fish and bad eggs ; if we have any taste we hang good pictures 
on our walls and banish bad ones; but who in his senses ever 
waxed enthusiastic over moderate ones? I know but little of the 
London County Council, and like many other ratepayers give my 
votes at each triennial election to the Moderate Party, not from 
any clear appreciation of its policy, but from an instinct which 
teaches me that it is the better course for any person who has pro- 
perty capable of being plundered. But with educational matters I 
have an intimate acquaintance, and I say unhesitatingly, that whilst 
every Progressive has principles and believes in them, the average 
Conservative has no idea beyond taking Progressive principles and 
and “ moderating” them. ‘‘ How long halt ye between two 
opinions?” said Mlijah, and put the dilemma fairly before the people. 
Had a modern Conservative been present he would have probably 
suggested that, as there was a strong party in Israel for Baal, the 
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safest course would be to adopt that following with the moderating 
influence of a judicious admixture of the worship of the true God. 
Pull yourselves together, my Conservative friends! Remember 
that nobody will believe in you if you do not believe in yourselves 
and in your cause, and realize that the great historical party you 
represent ought to be something more than a mere drag upon the 
wheels of Liberal progress. 

Are there, then, no such things as Conservative principles of 
education? Is the Liberals’ boast true that they are the sole 
“ educationalists,” and that we have just so far a claim to that title 
as we assimilate the principles they teach? Surely not. We have 
principles to defend upon which education has beeu based in Eng- 
land ever since it became a Christian country, and not only in 
England but in all countries since they emerged from barbarism 
to civilization. The first isthis, that man being of a spiritual as 
well as of an earthly nature, and his training necessarily having 
reference to the whole man, religion must form part, and no 
subordinate part, of his education. Secondly, that as in this life 
you cannot separate the soul from the body you have no business 
to separate religious from secular instruction, kick the former intoa 
corner, or limit to one day in seven all consideration of Him in 
Whom we live and move and have our being. ‘Thirdly, that it is 
consonant with natural justice that children should receive re- 
ligious instruction in accordance with the convictions of their 
parents, and that if the State undertakes the duties of parents 
with regard to the education of their children, it cannot free itself 
from this obligation. “It is not the proper business of the 
State to teach religion,” says the Progressive educationalist trium- 
phantly, and thinks he has settled the question very cleverly. ‘The 
answer which Christianity gives is obvious, that as the direct re- 
presentative of God to the child is the parent and not the State, it 
is not the proper business of the State to educate, and that if the 
State goes out of its province to do the one it has certain very 
pressing responsibilities with regard to the other. 

‘To be a Conservative educationalist is to be a denominationalist, 
that is, to be a supporter of definite religious instruction in accord- 
ance with the faith of the parent, wherever education is concerned. 
And here it must be noted that you cannot be a denominationalist 
as regards Voluntary Schools, and an undenominationalist as 
regards Board Schools. Ifa parent has the natural right to have 
his child brought up in his own faith ina Voluntary School district, 
he cannot lose the right because circumstances compel him to live 


in a Board School district. Or, to put it in the contrary way : if 
once you admit the undenominational system as a satisfactory 
solution of religious difficulties in Board Schools, you will be forced 
to admit it in all schools, either by the undenominationalizing—if I 
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may use such a barbarous word—of the Voluntary Schools, as 
threatened by Mr. Lyulph Stanley in the November Contemporary, 
when a Liberal Government returns to office, or by the adoption of 
universal Board Schools. Every Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment, who voted the five shillings grant to the Voluntary Schovls 
in the Bill of 1897, whilst professing at the same time a desire to 
uphold the undenominational system of the Board Schools, was not 
only guilty of the most thoughtless inconsistency, but fully justified 
the Liberal taunt about putting back the hands of the educational 
clock in order to give a sop to the parsons for political 
services. 

To expose undenominationalism is, one would think, to kill the 
slain, and yet this imposture has in England extraordinary vitality. 
I know of no other country where it has ever existed but Holland, and 
there it is giving way before the attack of Catholics and Protestants 
alike. In theory there can be no such thing, because if you try to 
find a religion agreeable to all, by the process of exhaustion you will 
have no religion at all. Undenominationalism is founded upon the 
supposition that because a man’s rates or taxes go into a common 
schoo] fund, it follows that his faith should go into a common school 
religion. It is, as Lord Salisbury says, “a patent compressible 
religion,” invented by certain “ learned gentlemen in London,” which 
they think ‘can be forced into all consciences with avery little squeez- 
ing.” It means, as the Bishop of London maintains, “no attach- 
ment of religion to the life of a child,” because it is “ religion in a 
nebula floating in the air, disembodied and difficult to attach to 
anything.” It is a monstrosity with which nobody who cares for 
religion will make terms, for it is founded upon the real or supposed 
indifference of the parent—more supposed than real, and yet, so 
far as real, most necessary to be corrected by the implanting of a 
sense of responsibility,—it is alien to the Christian Faith, and must 
inevitably prove fatal to every kind of religious education. 

The supporters of undenominationalism are adepts at throwing 
dust in the eyes of the English people. Sir Joshua Fitch is at 
pains to prove in The Nineteenth Century for November that 
undenominationalism is that pure, heaven-born religion contained 
in the pages of the Bible. It contains no dogmas—a surprising 
statement, which shows that this distinguished educationalist 
either has not the slightest conception of what a dogma is, or is 
presuming upon the ignorance of his readers. We know that the 
Bible is full of dogmas from cover to cover. The simple words with 
which the Lord’s Prayer opens, “ Our Father, Which art in heaven” 
—to give aninstance—contain at least five dogmas which a child must 
definitely apprehend before he can repeat the prayer intelligently, 
and dogmas, too, which are by no means uncontroversial, if by that 
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is meant principles which everybody accepts without hesitation. To 
teach the religion of the Bible, or, indeed, any religion, “‘undogmati- 
cally,” is a sheer impossibility. What the unsectarian people 
really want is to allow in schools supported by the contributions of 
all, the teaching of the dogmas they find in the Bible, and to 
prohibit the teaching of the dogmas other people find therein; a 
very intolerant and unfair position. The antithesis which forms 
the stock-in-trade of the undenominationalist—‘‘ The Bible versus 
the Creeds of the Churches”—is an utterly fallacious formula, 
valculated in skilful hands to be manipulated into a specious 
appeal to British Protestantism. As a matter of fact, all the 
Churches and Christian denominations appeal to the Bible, 
all claim to find their creed therein. The Bible is by no means a 
simple volume, capable of easy comprehension; it must be 
explained if the child is to derive any clear knowledge of the 
contents. The controversy is not as to whether the Bible is or is 
not to be taught in our public elementary schools (though where 
the Liberal educationalists are strong the Bible has, in many cases, 
been banished, or only read without comment or explanation) ; 
but who is to teach the Bible to the children? The undenomina- 
tionalist says there must be no ‘ tests,” believers and unbelievers 
alike must be admitted.* The denominationalist says, this is the 
inevitable destruction of all religious teaching ; let the teachers be 
of the faith of the parents, as in the Irish and German systems. 
Hitherto I have appealed to Conservatives as a Conservative ; 
let me now say a word as a Churchman. Why cannot Churchmen 
be content, says the Conservative, and allow School Board elections 
to turn wholly upon questions of administration and expense ? 
Now, Lam going to show why Churchmen are not content with 
things as they are in London, and to appeal to my readers’ sense of 
fairness and justice. I pass over the question of Industrial Schools, 
merely pointing out that while the London School Board has 
always taken scrupulous pains to give Roman Catholic children in 
its schools every possible facility for their instruction in their 


* In this connection it is interesting to note the attitude of that powerful body, 
the National Union of Teachers, as expressed by their representative in 
Parliament, Mr. Yoxall. 

**The National Union of Teachers stands for religious instruction in schools ; 
they do not stand for theoretical, dogmatical, Pauline instruction in schools. They 
stand for the simple, comparatively clear, suitable teaching of Christianity as 
found in the Gospels, with freedom of teachers of every denomination to give 
suitable religious instruction in the Board Schools of the country.”—Mr. Yoral/, 
AI.P., at the N.U.T. Conference in Leamington, December, 1895. 

A farrago of nonsense, it may be said. But it is very pernicious nonsense, and 
finds easy acceptance with a class of persons who have not been trained in habits 
of accurate thought. 
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own faith, it withheld these facilities from Church children until I 
moved in the matter in 1892, and, in the face of great opposition, 
obtained some reform. Weare here concerned with the ordinary 
Day Schools of the Board. Let us go into one of the schools in the 
fast End. We shall find a mixture of Jewish children with Christian 
children; how are they treated? For the Jewish children a 
definitely Jewish syllabus is provided, and Jewish teachers are 
advertised for, appointed by the Board, and paid out of the rates. 
Now for the other side of the picture. The Church children are 
placed with children of all denominations, with a common syllabus. 
There is no security that the teachcrsappointed togive them religious 
instruction are even Christians, much less Churchmen. Here is the 
rule of the Board which governs the appointment of their religious 
teachers :— 


“The religious opinions of teachers are not to influence their selection, nomina- 
tion, appointment, or promotion. 

** Nor are teachers, or candidates for appointment as teachers, to be subject to 
any question with reference to their religious belief, or as to the possession or 
otherwise of certificates, which might be taken as indications of belonging to any 
particular denomination. 

«* Nor are enquiries to be made into the religious beliefs of teachers, either by 
Committee of the Board, Local Managers, or by any other person having any con- 
nection with the Board.” 

When we Churchmen, labouring under this gross injustice, ask, as 
we did at the late election, not for the appointment of Church 
teachers, but merely for facilities under the Conscience Clause that 
the children of such Church parents as demand them, may have 
during the hour of religious instruction, either inside or outside the 
Board Schools, teaching provided by the voluntary agency of the 
Church, we are called Papists by the Progressives, fanatics by a 
section of the Conservative Press, and accused by Mr. Diggle of 


55 
“causelessly reopening the religious controversy!” Of one thing 


I can assure these strange allies, that they will never get away from 
the “ religious question” at School Board elections, until the Church 
of this country is treated on an equality with the Synagogue. The 
Jews have won their privileges because—all honour to them—they 
would not be dictated to by a School Board in matters of con- 
science; nor will we! 

“ But,” [think I hear the ratepayer complain, “have you no 
word for me? Are there no Conservative principles to be main- 
tained in the matter of expense?” The economical question 
seems to me to be one not so much of high principle as of good 
common-sense. No politician will grudge a proper expenditure 
upon education, but there must ciearly be some limit beyond which 
the ratepayers and taxpayers should not be drawn upon for this 
particular purpose. The public burdens are manifold, the main- 
tenance of the army, the navy, the police, &c. A proper pro- 
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portion of London rates should go towards education, just asa 
proper proportion should be devoted to, let us say, main drainage. 

I am one of those who think the London School Board expendi- 
ture too high, and that in nearly every branch of its adminis- 
tration. My friend and former colleague, Sir Richard Temple, 
remarked to me not long ago that he would be pleased to take 
the contract to carry on the present work of the Board at 
something like seventy-five per cent. of the umount it wrests at 
present from the unfortunate ratepayers! Through evil report and 
good report, I have steadily put before the people of London 
the sole remedy—outside control. For various reasons — the 
large number of School Board voters who do not directly pay 
rates and who, consequently, have no interest in these being 
kept within due bounds, the presence of other aims besides 
economy at every School Board election, and the pcwerful and 
well organized influence of the teachers at the polls—there are 
between 9,000 and 10,000 Board teachers in London, all naturally 
interested in School Board expenditure—it is quite opeless to 
control the expenditure from inside the Board. It should be within 
the province of some external authority to assign to the School 
Board its fair share of public money. ‘This outside control was 
foreshadowed in Clause 26 of the Government Bill of 1896, and 
may be fairly considered, therefore, a part of Conservative policy. 

So much forthe purely ratepay er question. To squabble over six- 
pences is not, perhaps, the highest form in which civic ardour can 
be exhibited, and yet, greater interests being first served, we are 
bound to see that we are not plundered by a combination of Radical] 
doctrinaires and paid officials. But for sound principles of educa- 
tion I do plead most earnestly. Never mind voters; the fickle crowd 
which votes one way one year will easily vote another way the next. 
Stick to principles and the votes will take care of themselves. To 
keep one’s eyes fixed perpetually on the ballot-box, and to profess 
opinions merely for the support they may be expected to win is to 
degrade politics into a miserable and debasing opportunism. It is 
not dishonourable to be beaten; it is most dishonourable to win a 
transient victory by betraying the cause which rests upon our 
arms. 


ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
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We are indebted to the editor of The Canadian 


a Magazine tor the advance sheets of an important 
Artictr, article appearing in the January number of that 


excellent publication. It is from the competent 

pen of Captain C. F. Winter (The Governor-General’s Foot- 
Guards) and is entitled “Canada’s Share in Imperial Defence.” 
It deserves the attentive perusal of all interested in this question, 
and, written as it is primarily for Canadian readers, it is a docu- 
ment of no little significance. We propose to devote some space 
to its contents, as it is important to bring them before British 
readers, also to the notice of Australians and Afrikanders, for 
neither of these communities cherish illusions as to the efficacy 
of international arbitration in securing their safety. After a 
reference to the Jubilee, Captain Winter comes to business:— 
“Like a fond parent, the old land has patted us on the 
head ; they have told us they hoped we would go on and prosper, 
and that ‘their last ship and last shilling were pledged for our 
defence,’ if need be. Scarcely a word was said about our share 
of the family burdens, though few Canadians can dwell seriously - 
upon the position of affairs at present without coming to the con- 
clusion that we have much the smaller end of the load, and, 
though often that load may be increased or added to for our 
protection, the weight of it has never yet been shifted. At the 
present time, and for some time past, one of the most trouble- 
some and threatening questions which have worried the Imperial 
Ministers in their relations with foreign states has been one of— 
you may call it—Canadian origin-—one in which the rights to be 
redressed are those of Canadian citizens. These rights have 
been stoutly upheld and maintained for us—Imperial war-ships 
are now in Behring Sea, as much to see our seal fishermen treated 
fairly by the officials of a country jealously unfair in this respect 
towards our people, as to see the provisions of the finding of the 
Paris Award properly carried out. For this protection our citizens, 
directly or indirectly, contribute not one cent. We pay nothing 
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towards the maintenance of a navy, the whole power and might 
of which is available in our need. There are, however, other ways 
of contributing to Imperial Defence than by direct money pay- 
ments for the fleets. Our chief duty, of course, is to develop our 
latent natural resources, and for Canada this must continue to be her 
leading aim, but, at the same time, does it not behove our people 
to make adequate provision for the local protection of those 
interests the enjoyment and development of which they are 
determined shall be proceeded with in their own time, in their 
own way, and under their own administration ?” 


aie Sia in Canada spends about £200,000 (one million 
Traine. dollars) annually on her militia, and recently 
re-armed the entire force, at a cost of between two 
and three million dollars, with modern magazine rifles, carbines; 
and field artillery, all using the same ammunition as the Imperial 
army. Captain Winter tells us that “Many consider that having 
done this she should rest content, well pleased at having made this 
provision for what at worst is generally looked upon as a very 
improbable ‘ might-be.’” He very properly refuses to discuss “ the 
chances of a war with the United States,” but one has reluctantly 
to recognize that there is a noisy if not a formidable party in the 
United States which avows its intention to act on the principle 
that “England’s difficulty is America’s opportunity.” If Great 
Britain were fighting for existence in Europe an effort would 
undoubtedly be inade by a certain section of American politicians 
to compel the Federal Government to join the hostile combination, 
and a weak President might conceivably yield, especially if he were 
beset with grave domestic troubles. That is the contingency 
Canada has to contemplate. Captain Winter pertinently reminds 
those of his countrymen who may be prepared to take it easy after 
their purchase of modern weapons that “ Aris of precision, delicate 
in their parts, require careful handling, and are only really effective 
when in the hands of men trained and practiced in their use. 
Canada’s capital expenditure will be unremunerative in days of 
trouble unless a sufficient annual expenditure to train our whole 
force yearly is made.” The comparison between the exertions of 
the United States and the Dominion are to the disadvantage of the 
latter. The writer makes this telling appeal to Canadian pride :— 


* Knowing that the matter of expenditure for Militia and Defence is by the majo- 
rity of our citizens looked upon in an indifferent sort of way—it is tolerated, but 
many do not just see its necessity or utility—it may be mentioned that the cost per 
head of our population for all military services and works of every description, in 
1895, reached a total of 32 cents ; while the average cost to the people of the United 
States during the same year for military (Regular army) and militia (State Guards) 


==) 


services and works amounted to 57} cents. Tuais, notwithstanding their immense 
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population, and not taking into account the Navy, which, of course, is a most im- 
portant factor in their defence. It would be very unfair, of course, to contrast 
Canada with Great Britain, where the expenditure for military purposes alone, 
in 1895-6, averaged 2°24 dollars per head of the population, but it might not be out 
of place to remark that Switzerland, a country more advantageously guarded by 
Treaty Guarantees of the Great Powers from hostile attack than Canada, yet 
expended an average of 1°55 dollars per head of population, in 1895, as an in- 
surance against disaster in the form of military expenditures.* From this one 
can realize at a glance how favoured Canada has been in this respect, inasmuch 
as her people have been mulcted for military purposes of all kinds to the ex- 
tent of but 32 cents per head, one of the very lowest rates for similar services 
paid by any people in the world at the present time.” 


In a lucid and really masterly passage Captain 
Tur DIVISION OF Winter defines the respective parts to be played 
by Great and Greater Britain in any properly 

developed scheme of Imperial Defence :—*The average taxa- 
tion of an inhabitant of the British Isles for defensive purposes, 
i.e, for combined military and naval services, was, in 1895, 
roughly speaking, in the neighbourhood of £1 sterling. As 
the whole of the forces represented by this taxation of £1 (ex- 
cept the Volunteers in G.B.) is available for the defence and _pro- 
tection of all and every part of the Empire, equally as for the 
home defence of the Imperial taxpayer, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at, that when it is ‘ound that while the Canadian pays-but 32 cents, 
and the Austrs 1 (N.S.W. taken as example) about $1, the old 
countryman pays .. golden sovereign, many should advocate that 
some direct contribution should be made by the various Colonies 
to the Imperial Naval Fund, and so reduce this glaring inequality 
in taxation for common defensive purposes. At first sight this 
looks quite reasonable. Canada or Australia stand as good a 
chance of loss in the English Channel or off the Carribean Sea as 
they do along the line of the St. Lawrence or off Torres Strait— 
Captain Mahan has taught us the far-reaching influence of sea 
power, and the corresponding baneful effects of its decadence—but 
notwithstanding this, and the fact that our large Canadian ship- 
ping now gets every advantage of the protection of the British 
Navy, this can be paid for in a much better way than by any direct 
money contribution to the Imperial Naval Funds, such as we 
would be able, or willing, to give for this purpose. The view taken 
by Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., in his late letter to The 
Times, anent the spontaneous offer of a first-class battleship to the 
Admiralty by the authorities of Cape Colony, as a contribution to 
Imperial Defence, is undoubtedly the correct one. Lord Charles 
stated, in substance, that the better course was for the Colonies to 
establish their ports as better naval bases, and, rather than spend 


* Figures taken from The Statesman’s Year Bool:, 1896. 
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their contributions upon ships, to employ them in perfecting their 
own local defences, because every addition to their self-defence 
was, practically, an addition to Imperial Defence, inasmuch as it 
left free more of the Imperial regular forces of both services for 
strictly Imperial duties, and the defence of the heart of the Empire, 
rather than for scattered and more expensive effort spread over its 
outlying parts. A policy of this sort, rather than any direct con- 
tribution in money, also obviates any necessity for arrangement in 
respect to representation and control, a question sure to be raised, 
however small our contribution might appear in the Imperial 
Budget for Naval purposes. ‘Taxation without representation’ is 
too old a question, and one of which they have had too much ex- 
perience in the past to again trouble the British peoples.” 


There appears to us to be great force in Captain 
Winter’s main contention, which he states and 
restates so that all who run may read :—“ Britain 
has made the sea essentially her own—her capacity for building, 
ships is wonderful and unsurpassed. The official figures for the 
last year are: Sea-going ships built in Great Britain in 1896, 
aggregate tonnage, 1,400,000 tons; aggregate tonnage of sea-going 
ships built during same year by all the other nations, 365,000 
tons—so that we need scarcely trouble ourselves about the shipping 
part of it. We might, however, do our share by training men— 
our maritime fishermen offer some of the very best material in the 
world—and by adding to the defences of our seaports. In the 
main, however, our duty to the Empire, and our share in Imperial 
Defence, lies, not in contributions to the Imperial Exchequer, but 
in improving our own local defence, in making it so it may be, in 
the event of hostilities, as much as possible self-defensive and self- 
sustaining, and in educating our people, so that they may rely 
more upon themselves, and their own efforts and sacrifice, than 
upon the red-coats from over-sea, who would very probably, in 
time of trouble, be required more urgently somewhere else.” The 
closing paragraph of the article returns to the charge and makes 
this comment on the Gordon Sprigg policy :—* Canada’s action 
should, therefore, be in the direction of increasing and augmenting 
her resources for local defence rather than by any magnanimous 
offer, or direct contribution to the Royal Navy. In doing this she 
will contribute just as materially to Imperial Defence, and more 
effectively in the end, than by any other way. It may not look so 
imposing, nor be capable of such dramatic presentment to an 
admiring world, as Cape Colony’s offer at the Jubilee of a first- 
class battleship, but it would, nevertheless, be of more lasting 
utility and far-reaching consequences in the great scheme of 


A 
STRONG LINK, 
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defence of a world-wide Empire. In the chain of Empire, Canada 
forms a large and most important link; to make this link as 
strong as possible locally, so that it may stand any strain the 
chain may have to bear, is the primary duty of Canadians ; if each 


link does its duty to itself, the whole chain must prove sound and 
true.” 


We have quoted enough from this valuable paper 

Suacestions. to give the reader a fair impression of its general 

teaching. But it should be read in the original, 
because the bulk of it is devoted to showing the Canadians what 
steps they should take in order to place their local defences on an 
adequate footing so that “the Canadian link” of the Imperial chain 
may be strong enough to bear any strain it may be subjected to. 
Captain Winter rightly insists on the urgency of increasing the 
efficiency of the existing militia. An English critic may be per- 
mitted to observe that, having the finest raw material in the world 
to draw upon, the standard to be aimed at should be very much 
higher than has yet been achieved if the Canadians desire to do 
justice to themselves. Captain Winter makes the following 
moderate demands upon the Government and people :— 

I. Provision for the annual training of the units. 

II. Provision for suitable rifle ranges and facilities for making 
ammunition. 

III. The establishment of a permanent intelligence department. 

IV. The organization of a first-class Militia Reserve, and the 
expansion of the cadet system. 

V. The systematic accumulation of camp equipment and non- 
perishable stores, such as would be required in the event of sudden 
mobilization. 

VI. The creation of a Militia Marine to train regularly with the 
British Squadron, and which, being drawn from a splendid sea- 
faring population, should develop into a valued associate in time 
of war. 

The Imperial and Dominion Governments should undoubtedly 
consider the possibility of forming an inscription maritime in 
Canada, seeing how short of men the Navy admittedly is. Captain 


Winter puts the case for preparation in judicious and effective 
language. 


“‘The contingency of invasion is, we all think, and hope, remote ; but if it is at 
all at any time likely, it is our plain duty to remove it to a still greater dis- 
tance by placing ourselves as much as possible in a state of preparation to re- 
sist, rather than to invite, the evil by our weakness and open assailability. One 
of the greatest of United States Presidents has left it as his opinion that ‘a 
defenceless position and a distinguished love of peace are the surest invitations 
to war.’ To the success of troops in the field nothing is more necessary, 
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after good arms and leaders, than adequate stores and supplies—camp equipment, 
waggons, cooking and butchery implements, tools for repairs, spare aceoutre- 
ments (we have not a ‘ water-bottle’ at present), hospital and medical supplies, 
Xe,, &e., and all the indispensable impedimenta that go to make an army’s 
movements possible under the trying vicissitudes of modern campaign life before 
an active and aggressive enemy, 

** All these necessaries are difficult, if not impossible, to obtain upon the short 
notice now preceding the actual outhreak of hostilities. As an example of this 
truth one has but to tnrn to the recent Turko-Grecian embroglio, and the help- 
less confusion and indiscriminate suffering that resulted to the army of Greece for 
lack of proper preparation while there was time for such, Almost everything had 
been left to the last moment, and in these days of rapid movements and short 
wars, that alone was enough to ensure disaster. Canada cannot afford to run 
the same risk. It is poor economy for Parliament to pare down the Militia Votes 
annually, and then, at a moment of supreme danger, to pour millions inte the 
lap of the Minister of Militia and Defence with the hysterical entreaty, ‘“‘ For 
God's sake save us!’ The danger is that the time will be too short, and that 
before the requisite supplies for such a force as we would be compelled to 
mobilize could b2 delivered, the period of their utility to Canada would have 
passed. 


We also desire to express our indebtedness to- 
Mr. John A. Cooper, the editor of The Canadian 
Magazine, for a copy of an address delivered on 
Saturday, December 4th, at an open meeting of the British Empire 
League, held in St. George’s Hall, Toronto. In his covering letter 
Mr. Cooper says :—“I have much pleasure in sending you here- 
with, under separate cover, a copy of a speech recently delivered 
in this City by the Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education for the 
Province of Ontario, a prominent Liberal. I think you will find it 
interesting as it has attracted more attention here than anything 
that has been delivered during the past two or three months. I 
also enclose a copy of the leading article to appear in the January 
number of The Canadian Maguzine. I thought these might be 
of interest to you, in showing the attitude of Canadians towards 
preferential trade and Imperial defence.” Canada is, in a sense, 
the political study of the British Empire, and it is a thousand 
pities that the London papers are able to give so little space 
to the excellent and frequently pregnant utterances of Canadian 
public men. The Times, Standurd, Daily News, &c., pad out 
their ponderous columns with every vacuous word that ever falls 
from one of our local party politicians. The amorphous fluency of 
Mr. Curzon, the depressing jokes of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, the 
pompous twaddle of Sir William Harcourt, the endless common- 
places of Mr. Asquith—all are poured daily upon a defenceless public, 
though these speeches have, as a rule, no more reference to the reali- 
ties of Imperial life than they have to the internal economy of 
Kamschatka. Is it too much to ask, now that “we are all 
Imperialists,” that from time to time the British public shall be 


Mr. Ross’s 
SPEECH. 
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given an opportunity of reading a first-rate Colonial speech, even 
if it be necessary for the editor to wait for the mail? Moreover—if 
we have not a soul above party politics—such speeches as we refer 
to often have a pertinent bearing on the attitude assumed by 
British public men towards the various Imperial questions that 
are forced upon their notice. Lord Farrer, eg., has lately been 
indulging in an offensive attack upon Mr. Chamberlain for his 
sagacious sympathy towards the Colonial desire to place Imperial 
trade on a preferential footing. Lord Farrer has the hardihood 
to speak of the tentative proposal to “favour the Colonies at the 
cost of foreign nations” as “a discreditable kite,’ and since 
the visit of Sir Wilfrid Laurier his name and the authority of the 
Canadian Liberal Party has been invoked by the “cranks ” of the 
Cobden Club to discredit every effort to improve the mutual com- 
mercial relations between the members of the British Empire. We 
venture to think that Mr. Ross, who is one of the leading Liberals 
of the Dominion, is more entitled to express the views of the 
Canadian Liberal Varty than the two men and a boy composing 


the Cobden Club. 


Our home readers have probably read or skimmed 

co eetsn a number of political speeches during the last 
month, but they have not read a better speech 

than this of Mr. Ross as reported in The Toronto Globe of Decem- 
ber 6th. It is thoughtful, suggestive, and of the greatest value to 
British Imperialists as showing the trend of the best Canadian 
opinion, and as indicating what is expected of the Mother Country 
if any serious effort is to be made to better our mutual trade rela- 
tions. The reader shall, however, judge it for himself from as 
much as we can make space to print :—“ The year 1897 has been 
one of great satisfaction to the British Empire League. Never 
before in the history of the Empire has there been such a com- 
mingling of Colenial representatives, and never before were heard, 
wherever the British flag floats, such hearty expressions of good- 
will from subject and alien alike towards the British Empire’ and 
the Sovereign that has ruled it so long and so well. The ‘splendid 
isolation’ which for many years lent a somewhat pathetic interest 
to the British Isles in their struggle for moral and commercial 
supremacy has been supplanted by a ‘splendid Imperialism, 
whose light and glory have filled the world with the fame of 
Britain’s achievements in peace, and with a wholesome dread of her 
power should she be called to defend herself in war. To the 
British Colonies, scattered over the globe, these tokens of Imperial 
unity have been accepted with the ‘greatest cordiality. If the idea 
prevailed anywhere of Colonial independence, every such idea was 
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fused and absorbed by the intensity of the larger one of unity, and 
the colonist who, perhaps, dreamed that on this side of the Atlantic, 
or under the Southern Cross, there might be a new nation, wearing 
the livery of a republic, has come to feel that to recognize the 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom as his Sovereign is the highest 
destiny to which he can aspire, and to wear the badge of British 
citizenship is the highest dignity to which he could attain. To the 
members of the British Empire League the uppermost question 
now is: How can the sentimental union so strongly accentuated 
during the present year be further strengthened in a practical and 
material way? Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, in a 
remarkable speech recently delivered at Glasgow, stated that ‘the 
basis of all patriotism was preference. Whether this be true or 
not in an abstract sense, in this age of practical politics, we might 
fairly assume that a relationship strengthened by preference as well 
as by sentiment is stronger and more likely to continue than a 
relationship resting ou sentiment alone. Even although such pre- 
ference conveys but trifling advantages, the goodwill which it 
represents gives it an incalculable value in cementing the bonds of 
friendship between peoples and nations. No one expected that the 
preference given to British goods in the Canadian market by the 
tariff of last Session would have called forth such generous ex- 
pressions of good feeling from the Press and public men of the 
Mother Country. It was not the commercial advantage that 
moved the British heart so much as the evidence of Canadian 
loyalty to Britain which it represented. Having taken this step, it 
is but natural that we should consider what we have gained by 
it, and what are its possible future advantages.” 


Mr. Ress proceeded to point out three moral, poli- 
tical, and practical advantages that accrue to 
Canada by adopting a policy of British Prefer- 
ence :—“(1) We have quieted for the time being, and I hope for 
ever, the restlessness which prevailed in many quarters as to the 
future of Canada. Without questioning the value of a republican 
form «! government theoretically, it has been demonstrated beyond 
a peradventure that under a monarchy it is possible to obtain as 
large a measure of freedom, both civil and religious, as under a 
republic. It has also been demonstrated that society is exposed 
to fewer dangers, commerce to fewer disturbances, and capital to 
fewer risks, by such a happy combination of a monarchy and demo- 
cracy as prevails under the British system, than under the less 
restrained and more demagogic influences of a pure democracy. 
The survey which Canadians were able to take of the British 
Empire and of the liberal institutions which the people were 
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capable of establishing within its borders have convinced every 
colonist (and I include in these our own Canadian people) that the 
British constitution is liberal enough and elastic enough to meet 
all the necessities of citizenship of every rank and class, and strong 
enough to guard every right, moral and political, which arises from 
the ownership of property, the exercise of religious convictions or 
the liberty of social organization. I think I may state it as a fact 
that for these reasons Canadians as a whole are better satisfied 
with the form of government they now possess than they ever were 
before, and, I may add, I see no reason why they should not be. 
(2) We have developed a greater feeling of confidence in ourselves, 
partly from the prominence given to Canada in the councils of the 
Empire, and partly from the respect paid to our wishes in Imperial 
matters. I have no sympathy with the pessimistic disposition of 
some Canadians to bewail our paltry population, our feebleness in 
men and money, and our tardy growth as compared with our 
neighbours to the south. A multitude of circumstances, which I 
cannot wait to discuss now, some of them political, some climatic, 
and some geographical, have combined in producing a phenomenal 
growth of population and commerce in the United States. By some 
this growthis regarded as a menace toCanada, but even if so regarded, 
for which I see no reason, we can truly say that Canadians have now 
a more buoyant feeling as to the future, and that they are prepared 
to gird up their loins with a confidence never before so deeply felt 
in the inherent stability of their institutions and in the commercial 
and political possibilities of their own country. (3) We are paving 
the way, in my opinion, for the rapid development of Canadian 
commerce. For over half a century Canada has been equipping 
herself at great expense for commercial ascendancy. On the con- 
struction and maintenance of our canals we have expended 
$81,000,000, partly to meet the necessities of our own trade, and 
partly to command the trade of the western States. Such an 
expenditure is in itself pretty conclusive evidence that Canadians 
are not wanting in enterprise.” 


“on After discussing the measures that Canada should 
Discrepirante take in order to secure as large a share of the 
AaEE. British market as possible Mr. Ross adds :— 
“While this is one way, and I believe a sure way, to promote 
the development. of Canadian commerce, I see no reason why 
Canadians should hesitate to look to Great Britain for some en- 
couragement and response on her part. True, she admits our 
products free of duty, but then she confers a similar favour upon 
foreign nations. Have we not a right to expect that her own 
subjects, though living abroad, will be treated more favourably 
VOL. XXX, 54 
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than the Magyar, or the Russian, or the citizen of the United 
States? The personal and political privileges of her subjects, 
even under a foreign flag, are protected against encroachment. 
Why should not the commercial interests of her own subjects, 
under the same flag, though separated by a few leagues of 
water, be equally the subjects of her protection?” The speaker 
gives these carefully considered reasons which “might very 
properly influence Great Britain to give the products of 
Canada and of her other Colonies a preference over the 
products of foreign nations ”—in fact, Lord Farrer’s “ dis- 
creditable kite” is again being flown, and this time by a responsible 
follower of that eminent Cobden Club medallist—Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Mr. Ross’s reasons are as follows :—“ (1) The commercial 
advantages to the Colonies with such a preference would greatly 
strengthen and increase their attachment to the Empire. Com- 
mercial interchange means much more than simply buying and 
selling ; it carries with it social and business relations, and leads to 
a better knowledge of the political institutions of the countries con- 
cerned in such commerce. Nothing would conduce more to a per- 
manent union of her Colonies than a better understanding in Great 
Britain of Canadian sentiment and feeling, and no better way could 
be found of increasing that acquaintance than by increasing trade. 
(2) The greatness of England depends upon the maintenance of her 
Colonies. Every British statesman of any note nowadays, at least, 
admits that her position among the other nations of the world 
would be seriously affected by the loss of any one of her important 
Colonies. In order to assure the maintenance of that pre-eminence 
any measure not detrimental to herinterests, apart from the Colonies, 
is worthy of her most serious consideration. (3) Her naval 
supremacy depends, to a certain extent, on the numerous coaling 
stations and harbours of refuge which she possesses under her own 
flag the world over. Anyone who studies the great highways of 
commerce with a map of the world before him can see how the loss 
of Gibraltar or Malta, or Hong Kong or Halifax, would seriously 
cripple England in maintainining her naval supremacy. (4) Such 
a preference for the Colonies would greatly stimulate the interest of 
the residents of the British Islands in colonial affairs, and would 
lead, I am confident, to a more speedy settlement of the wild lands 
of the various Colonies and the development of their resources, 
From this there would be many advantages : («) the congested set- 
tlements of the Mother Country would be relieved, and, to that ex- 
tent, the burdens of maintaining a dependent population would be 
greatly diminished ; (b) the increased population of the Colonies 
would give a larger market to the products of the British manu- 
facturers ; and (c) the increased profits of the Colonies would add 
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to the value of British commerce and increase the freights of 
British vessels, (5) To be secure against danger in time of war, it 
is important to the Empire that her food supply should be pro- 
duced under her own flag. The development of the Colonies, and 
particularly the development of Canada, with our vast wheat areas 
in the North-West, would furnish a very considerable portion, if 
not all, of that food supply.” 


It is exceedingly interesting to read the opinion 


_—_ ” of an acute observer like Mr. Ross upon 
I 


Orrxton, _ the possibility of Great Britain’s adjusting her 
economic system to meet the interests of the 


British Empire. We believe his diagnosis of British public opinion 
to be just :— 


“It may be said that under no circumstances can we look forward to such a 
change in the free trade policy of Great Britain as would warrant us in hoping 
that her labouring classes would submit to the taxation of their food in any sense 
or form for the benefit of the Colonies. On that point I am not sosure. The 
reasons I have already stated would go a considerable distance to satisfy the 
labouring classes of Great Britain that a trifling increase, putting it at the very 
worst, of the cost of their food supplies had some compensating advantages. I 
have misread very completely the remarks of several leaders of public opinion if I 
am wrong in believing that the manufacturers of England are not fully satisfied 
with the admission of the products of other countries into the British market, 
whilst their products are shut out of the markets of such countries by tariffs 
almost prohibitory. A zollverein between the Colonies and Great Britain, as was 
suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, would mean for some years at 
least a tax on many articles now admitted to the British market free. In his 
speech before the third Congress of the Chambers of Commerce on June 9, 1896, 
he said, speaking of a zollverein : ‘ An essential condition of such a proposal would 
be that Britain shall consent to replace moderate duties upon certain articles 
which are of large production in the Colonies. Now, if I have rightly understood it, 
these articles shall comprise corn, meat, wool and sugar, and perhaps other articles 
of enormous consumption in this country which are at present largely produced 
in the Colonies.’ Further, after pointing out that such a zollverein existed in 
Germany and in the United States, he stated : ‘I say that such a proposal as a 
zollverein between Britain and her Colonies might commend itself even to the 
orthodox free trader’; and further on he says: ‘I want to impress upon you my 
personal conviction that if a proposal of this kind came to us from the Colonies, 
backed by any considerable support on their part, it would not be met with a blank 
refusal by the people of this country.’ ” 

“The London Zimes, quoted by Sir Donald Smith in a speech delivered at the 
same congress, said : ‘ It is getting to be understood that free trade is made for man, 
not man for free trade. . . . The British Empire isso large and so completely 
self-supporting that it could very well afford for the sake of a serious political 
gain to surround itself with a moderate fence.’ ‘hese two quotations are very 
suggestive.” 

“Mr. Sidney Buxton, M.P., late Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
after referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, just quoted, and the possibilities of 
commercial union between the Colonies, said : ‘Though on the whole Iam a free 
trader, I for one do not say it might not be requisite to reimpose certain duties 
which in the past were taken off British importations.’ A speech in a similar strain 
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was made by Colonel Howard Vincent, M P., and by the President of the Congress, 
Sir Albert Rollit, M.P. One observation of the President is worthy of special 
notice. He said: ‘1 deliberately say that there may be circumstances in whichan 
economic sacrifice may be more than justified for the greatness of the political, 
social and commercial ends which we have in view.” 


**The Duke of Devonshire in his speech at Liverpool at the reception given to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke hopefully of a larger trade with the Colonies on such a 
basis as would tend to the promotion of the unity of the Empire. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most significant remark bearing upon the possibility of a modification of 
the trade policy of England was made by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, leader of 
the Government in the House of Commons, at Norwich, « few weeks ago, in reply 
to Lord Rosebery’s speech on the commercial federation of the Empire. Lord 
Rosebery took strong grounds against the commercial federation of the Empire, 
because, in his opinion, such a federation, whilst permitting free trade within the 
Empire, involved a tax upon foreign goods, and such a tax would be a menace to 
the peace of the Empire. Mr. Balfour said : ‘If the commercial federation of the 
Empire has a justification at all, that justification is to be found in the fact that 
it will draw closer together the various distant and far separated members of this 
great community. If it does that, I say it is no affair of any foreign nation what 
we do in the matter, They do not consult our convenience in the formation of 
their tariffs. I am not aware of any reason why we should consult their con- 
venience in the formation of our tariffs.’ One cannot help but appreciate the true 


british ring of these few sentences from the speech of the Leader of the House of 
Commons.” 


We can only give one further extract from Mr. 

qunee Ross’ deeply impressive speech, which, it is not 
surprising to learn, is regarded by his fellow- 

countrymen as one of the most noteworthy pronouncements of 
the year. It completely knocks the bottom out of the Goldwin 
Smith-cum-Farrer combination. The test question for the reader 
to ask himself is not “Am I a Protection‘st ?” but “Am I prepared 
for reer Trade throughout the British Empire?” and“ Am I willing 
to take the necessary steps to secure this blessing?” Mr. Ross 
believes, and rightly in our judgment, that British opinion is being 
educated up to this point :—“ But there is, perhaps, more signifi- 
cant evidence still in the denunciation of the Belgian and German 
treaties, of the desire of Great Britain to improve and further 
colonial trade, particularly with Canada. When it is remem- 
bered that her trade with Germany and Belgium amounted to 
$600,000,000 and her trade with Canada to only about $100,000,000, 
it will be seen how large a commercial risk she was prepared to 
take for the sake of strengthening her relations with this country. 
Neither the fear of possible irritation on the part of Germany or 
Belgium, nor the diversion of her immense trade with the German 
Empire was allowed to stand in the way of treaties that existed 
for over thirty years, when it was pointed out to her that, in the 


interest of Canada, such a course was desirable. Having done 


so much for one colony, why should we doubt her disposition 
to give a reasonable preference to colonial goods for the bcnefit 
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of over 11,000,000 of her subjects in all her Colonies? The ques- 
tion, I admit, is one which must be settled in Great Britain, and 
not in Canada. It may involve the reconsideration of trade 
theories which have become engrained in the public opinion of 
her leading men. But commercial theories, like social customs, 
however universal, are not necessarily sanctified by usage. Econo- 
mic conditions change with the process of the suns. British 
statesmen are eminently practical, and the economic conditions 
which have led to Free Trade may, in the course of years, so change 
or become so subordinated to larger conditions of a national 
character as to warrant their revision. This change is, I believe, 
at this moment taking place at the great centres of British 
industry. Mr. J. S. Willison, editor of The Globe, in his excellent 
letters on English topics, recently published in his paper, has the 
following remark on the present condition of English opinion 
on the trade question: ‘Cool and dispassionate thinkers believe 
that down among the people opinion is slowly shaping for a 
contest between the advocates of Free Trade on the one hand 
and the advocates of a great alliance of free English-speaking 
democracies on the other hand, and that few have any adequate 
conception of the depth of feeling against the foreigner that is 
burning in the bosoms of great masses of Englishmen.’ If the 
question could only be made an Imperial issue, and thus separated 
from all commercial complications, the watchword would not be 
Free Trade or Protection, but the unification and consolidation ot 
the Empire, and on this view of the question it is not hard to 
predict what the attitude of the British Empire League should 
be,” 


It would be idle even for the keenest politician to 
pretend that the politics of Australia have during 
the past month held public attention to the exclusion of other 
topics. At this time of year one instinctively associates Australia 
with cricket and with homeric cricket. The brilliant play of 
Mr. Stoddart’s teain and the opposing teams has been followed in 
the Mother Country with breathless interest. Indeed, at a time of 
considerable international anxiety it has been almost ludicrous 
to mark how generally conversation in London has turned towards 
cricket—* Ranji’s throat,” Maclaren’s centuries, or Australia’s 
brilliant second innings. This mid-winter cricket has a singularly 
cheering effect at a peculiarly dismal period of the year, and those 
who provide it are benefactors to their distant fellow-countrymen. 
England has won the first of the test matches, but the Australian 
team is evidently capable of knocking up a great score, and ultimate 
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victory appears to be quite an open question. The matches have 
been so fully chronicled and commented upon in the newspapers 
that we need not further deal with them here; so recur to our 
proper province, which concerns the duller sides of existence. The 
main thread of Australian public affairs is unquestionably 
the movement towards Federation which we have viewed 
since its inception with the maximum of interest that is 
compatible with a minimum of expectation. Recently the 
cause has sustained two severe blows, for Queensland, after 
shilly-shallying for several months in a most exasperating 
manner, has finally decided not to participate in the final Con- 
vention which assembles in the new year, though her Premier, Sir 
Hugh Nelson, had pledged her co-operation. However, he has 
been overruled by Parliament, and that colony stands aside.* New 
South Wales, many of whose politicians regard the Federal move- 
ment with scornful and jealous eyes, has also taken unfriendly 
action against the advice of her able Premier, Mr. Reid, who is an 
enthusiastic Federationist. The anti-Federationists of that com- 
munity have succeeded in inserting an amendment in the Federal 
Enabling Act which is considered to damage the prospects of the 
Federation Bill. ‘The latest cablegram states :—“ There has been a 
severe struggle inthe New South Wales Legislative Council over 
the Federal Enabling Act Amendment Bill, which enacts that 
80,000 electors must vote in favour of the Federation Bill, otherwise 
it will be lost. The Federalists, led by Mr. Barton, endeavoured to 
block or amend the Bill. The Anti-Federalists, led by Mr. Want, 
the Attorney-General, carried the measure unamended with the 
help of the closure. The large number of affirmative votes required 
imperils federation.” The position of Australasian Federation at the 
opening of the fateful year 1898 may thus be summarized. New 
Zealand has consistently stood aloof on account of her distance 
from the other colonies. Queensland also remains an outsider 
owing to an irreconcilable conflict as to electoral areas. New 
South Wales is a doubtful quantity, and West Australia is some- 
what lukewarm. There remain Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania—a well compacted group of colonies in whose hands the 
fortunes of the Federation rest. 


* Acablegram to The Times thus describes the episode :—‘‘ In the Queensland 
Assembly on Monday, Sir H. M. Nelson, the Premier, moved the second reading 
of the Federal Enabling Bill, at the same time making a long speech in favour 
of federation. On the Premier refusing to commit the Ministers to the proposal 
to divide the colony into three separate electorates for federal elections. Mr. 
Curtis, one of the members for Rockhampton, moved as an amendment that the 
Bill be withdrawn. This was carried by twenty-one votes to nineteen, and the 
Bill was withdrawn accordingly.” : 
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South Africa appears at this distance, and speaking 
a generally, to be passing through a peculiarly trying 

period. Almost every member of that congeries of 
communities appears to be afflicted with public anxiety in some 
shape or form. Cape Colony is approaching a critical general elec- 
tion, which all her well-wishers desire to see fought on any but 
racial lines. Unfortunately many circumstances seem to be pre- 
paring the lists for a decisive conflict between the Dutch and 
English as to who shall govern the colony. Mr. Hofmeyr, one of 
the shrewdest statesmen in South Africa, is, in fact if not formally, 
the leader of the “ Dutch,” while Mr. Rhodes fights behind the 
amiable vizor of Sir Gordon Sprigg as leader of the “ British” Party. 
Neither of the real combatants electioneer in the vulgar sense of 
the term. The former has immense influence with the Dutch 
voters, which he manipulates with great skill, while he pulls various 
unseen wires, and controls the leading Dutch paper of Capetown. 
It would be rash to speculate as to how many papers Mr. Rhodes 
controls, as he is a great adept in putting forward men of straw 
and disclaiming all connection with them. He has the great 
pull over his adversaries of being the one millionaire in the 
community, and as he never grudges spending money for political 
purposes, there are probably few ways of making votes that Mr. 
Mark Hanna, the famous American electioneering agent could 
teach him. It may be sincerely hoped that neither Mr. Rhodes 
nor Mr. Hofmeyr will succeed in securing an absolute majority. 
Neither of them stands on a political platform that will promote the 
progress of Cape Colony, and the very fact that they are likely, as 
the contest draws near, to appeal to the baser race prejudices, con- 
firms the onlooker’s reluctance to see the victory resting with either 
ofthem. Fortunately for Cape Colony and South Africa, there is a 
third factor in the contest of infinite possibilities for good—we will 
call it the Rose-Innes Party, from the name of one of the most 
trusted and sagacious men in the Queen’s dominions who appears 
to be its leader. One may at least hope that Mr. Rose-Innes and 
his friends will capture a sufficient number of seats in the new 
House of Assembly to hold the balance of power between the 
Hofmeyr and Rhodes forces. 


Mr. Rose-Innes recently delivered a speech in 

Ip oe ®S Cape Town, a cabled extract from which gives a 
disturbing glimpse of the game being played out 

in Cape Colony. He restated what is known as the Progressive 
programme, comprising compulsory education, humane treatment 
of the natives, and other civilized items, for which he claimed the 
support of all who regarded themselves as progressive. He flatly 
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declined, however, “to take sides as pro-Rhodes or anti-Rhodes.” 
He went the length of affirming that Mr. Rhodes could render no 
greater service to the country than by coming forward and saying : 
“Gentlemen, I have large questions to deal with in the North 
(Rhodesia) and many matters to settle. I have as much as would 
occupy the attention of any statesman to busy me there, for the 
present at any rate: and though I sit in your Parliament, and carry 
out my duties as a member of your Parliament, I have no desire to 
take a prominent part in your politics.” Mr. Rose-Innes urged 
that to take sides irrespective of principles or programme was to 
accentuate race feeling, which had unhappily increased in the 
country during the last two years. Even Zhe Times correspondent 
concedes that this meeting, which was held in the Rhodesian 
stronghold of Cape Town, closed with “a unanimous vote of con- 
fidence” in Mr. Rose-Innes. This appeal to Mr. Rhodes to reserve 
his energies for the present, at all events, to the country which bears 
his name is highly significant as coming from such a quarter, for 
the speaker has consistently steered an even and measured course 
during the last two painful years. He has never ranged himself 
with Mr. Rhodes’ enemies but on the contrary, has borne frequent 
tribute to the latter's services to South Africa. There can be no two 
opinions as to the excellence of Mr. Rose-Innes’s judgment, or to 
the disinterestedness of his rarely volunteered-advice. All the 
wisest and best men in Cape Colony believe that that community 
needs, above all things, a period of repose and freedom from 
“alarms and excursions.” If Mr. Rhodes abstained from all inter- 
ference in the coming conflict, Mr. Hofmeyr would presumably 
do the same, and the Colony would be spared much disturbance 
and some risk. ‘The racial issue would become obscured by other 
questions which men would be able to consider on their own 
merits. Whether Mr. Rhodes will listen to such counsel it is 
impossible for us to say. In any case, a complex and difficult 
situation exists in South Africa, the successful solution of which 
depends on local self-control and mutual forbearance. It will not 
be assisted by crude advice tendered from a distance, and, least of 
all, will it be furthered by such hot-headed, inflammatory, and 
fatuous speeches as Colonel Saunderson is reported to have 
delivered during his recent tour. 


If the political prospect in Cape Colony is uncer- 
ain, that in the Transvaal is not less unsatis- 
factory, and partly from a similar cause. The vote-catching 
mania that inevitably precedes all Presidential elections has 
in due season attacked the South African Republic. Conse- 
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quently all decent political work is at a standstill, and likely to 
remain so until the spring, when, in all probability, President Kruger 
will be re-elected to the Presidency by a large majority of his con- 
stituents. It has to be noted that the President’s policy since the 
Raid has been a profound disappointment to those who imagined 
that he was strong enough, and far-seeing enough, to utilize 
the golden opportunity afforded by that episode to come 
to reasonable terms with the Uitlander population, whose legiti- 
mate political and industrial grievances it is the height of political 
unwisdom to ignore. No ill-wisher of the Transvaal could desire 
to see its Government pursuing a more short-sighted or disastrous 
policy than it has adopted throughout the past year. For at one and 
the same time the Uitlander is practically refused all participation 
in themanagement of public affairs, while the constituted authorities 
resolutely decline to provide him with the amenities of civilization. 
How the conduct of the Executive and Volksraad—for it must 
always be remembered that President Kruger is hampered by 
a Parliament—may be gathered from a private letter which 
recently reached us from a most competent observer in South 
Africa of known sympathies with the Transvaal nation :— 
“Drought and rinderpest have impoverished the landowners (in 
Cape Colony), who are chiefly Dutch; and I am bound to add that 
the wholly insensate policy of the Transvaal Government, which is 
ignorant and corrupt, is rapidly bringing about an economic revolu- 
tion, of which it is difficult to foresee the end. Only one thing can 
avert the fall of Kruger, and that is the interference of the British 
Government, in one shape or other, for this will unite Africander 
feeling, and rally to his side those elements which he is fast 
alienating by his pig-headed and narrow policy. A population of 
250,000 and a revenue of £4,000,000 must be curiously mis- 
managed to be in financial straits.” President Kruger’s chief 
electioneering cards appear to be the “Independence of the 
Republic,” which is not threatened, and “ Rhodes’ Raid,” for which 
Great Britain was in no way responsible, and which the British 
Colonial Secretary emphatically repudiated and summarily 
smashed. Granted that his tongue ran away with him on one 
historic occasion when he accorded Mr. Rhodes a gratuitous certi- 
ficate of character, still Mr. Chamberlain has steadily resisted the 
Rhodesian demand to force the pace in South Africa. The British 
Government will adhere to its policy of masterly inactivity towards 
the Transvaal, and before long President Kruger will find a united 
South Africa ranged against his medieval obstinacy. His friends 
say that he will be another man after the election. We shall see, 
In any case the British motto should be surtout pas de 2dle. 
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After weighing all the pros and cons we are in- 
Sik ALFRED clined to believe that no serious gold has yet been 
MILNER’S . ° ° - : 

Warninc. discovered in Rhodesia, but we shall be delighted 

if we have misread the facts, and trust that in any 

case gold or silver or coal, or all three, may subsequently disclose 
themselves. Sir Alfred Milner the High Commissioner, is clearly 
desirous that the opening of the railway to Bulawayo, should not 
be utilized to engineer a spurious “boom” which could only 
damage the reputation of the community. In speaking at Salis- 


bury, the capital of Mashonaland (see Cape Argus of November 
24th) he said: 


“They could not realize the impression produced on him after incessant 
travelling through an almost unpopulated country to be received in so remota a 
part of the Empire by a body of fellow-citizens whose hearts on all essential points 
beat in unison with his own. It was remarkable that in so few years there 
should have been such progress made under great difficulties as evidenced 
by such towns as Bulawayo and Salisbury, where British civilization had been 
fairly established. After touching upon the difficulties encountered during the 
past two years His Excellency congratulated them on the pacification of the 
country and the vast improvement in the means of communication. He wished 
to avoid giving any opportunity to their enemies (the gamblers and speculators) 
to work up a boom at the present time. The worst enemies a new country 
possesses were those who praise unreasonably, and then when the first check 
comes just as unreasonably run it down. Its best friends, on the other hand, 
were men who threw in their lot with the country, who took a hopeful but 
no exaggerated view of its prospects, and when trouble came met it manfully.” 


At a public luncheon following his reception, Sir Alfred Milner 
returned to the charge, and we hope those influential British 
journals which have sought to persuade the public “ to plunge ” in 
Rhodesian undertakings, will attune their tone to that of the High 
Commissioner. Charterland is a country of untold wealth in one 
sense, i.e., its wealth remains to be proved. It may turn out to be 
richer than the Transvaal or poorer than Ireland. That is the 
only legitimate advice to be given. The High Commissioner is 
properly anxious to moderate expectations in order to mitigate 
possible despair :—“ He thought that the development of Rhodesia 
was going to be the turning-point in South Africa. He looked 
forward with some hope, not altogether without anxiety, to 
what would happen in Rhodesia during the next few years. He 
was anxious owing to the excessive hopes raised in certain quarters 
regarding its future, and was afraid of the reaction in the event of 
such hopes not being immediately realized ; but he relied upon the 
strength of the colonists themselves, and the common-sense of 
their countrymen at home. He relied upon them standing 
together to see all reasonable hopes realized.” 
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In the same speech Sir Alfred Milner paid a 

A TRIBUTE careful tribute to the performances and 
Cuarrensp Company, personnel of the Chartered Company. We 
gladly endorse his eulogy of Captain Lawley’s 

speech at the great Bulawayo banquet, which, judging from a 
verbatim report, completely eclipsed the various competing mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons. Sir Alfred Milner said :— 
“ He was no flatterer of the Chartered Company, nor was he pre- 
pared to say that everything they did was right. There were 
pages in history they would all gladly see obliterated; but as 
regards the development of the country and its general economic 
policy, he thought it had a very high and honourable record, 
He would venture to say that even greater progress had been 
made than if that country had been a Crown colony, and as 
an Imperial representative he was glad to acknowledge this. 
The colony had done a great deal, and he held it was their 
intention to do a great deal more. At the present moment 
the government was more a question of men than of new regulations 
and ordinances. They wanted good laws as well as good adminis- 
trators, but at the present stage good men were of even more 
importance than good laws. The Company could give no 
better proof of its desire to promote the welfare of the country 
than by having appointed the men at present at the head of the 
Administration. It might seem invidious to mention names when 
s0 many were deserving. But no one would take it amiss if he 
referred to his old friend Earl Grey. Then there was Mr. Milton, 
whose coming up here had been a distinct advantage to Rhodesia, 
although a great loss to Cape Colony, and Captain Lawley, 
whose brilliant and eloquent speech at Bulawayo impressed the 
oldest Parliamentary hands present with the fact that they 
were not only listening to a remarkable orator, but to a very 
striking man. The personnel of the Government was very 


strong in higher branches, but it was necessary to strengthen it in 
its lower branches also,” 


_ Since Sir Alfred Milner’s temperate warning was 

yan need pronounced, another authority—both unexpected 
and unimpeachable—Mr. Selous, has come forward 

to clear himself with the British public, and repudiate various 
glosses that’ have been placed by “ boomsters” and others upon 
the paper he recently read at Toronto on the prospects of Rhodesia. 
The famous hunter’s present contribution takes the form of a most 
explicit letter to The Daily Graphic, packed with instructive 
jnformation. He points out that the climatic conditions of such 


; 
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an immense territory as Rhodesia, which covers many degrees of 
latitude and longitude, and ranges from an altitude of 7,000 feet 
to 1,000 feet, “ must necessarily be very diverse.” Mr. Selous dis- 
claims having ever written “in terms of eulogy of any part of the 
present Rhodesia, except the high plateau of Eastern Mashonaland 
and Manica, which form but a small portion of the whole.” 
He personally enjoys immunity from fever in any part of 
Rhodesia that is 3,000 feet above sea level, “but that is 
not the case with the generality of Europeans, and in common 
honesty I spoke of fever as it affects white men generally.” Mr. 
Selous enters the great gold controversy with refreshing candour, 
and if we may be allowed to say so, abundantly justifies Mr. Blake’s 
advice to the innocent investor who was about to throw good 
money after bad this autumn. Mr. Selous, who knows the country 
infinitely better than anyone else, and is too devoted to the per- 
manent interests of South Africa to wish to see any portion of it 
associated with fraud for the sake of a temporary profit, writes as 
follows : “ There was a time when I thought that Mashonaland was 
fabulously rich in gold, and no one who was living in that country 
in 1891 and 1892, himself not a mining expert, and wanting an 
intimate knowledge of all the ‘claims’ which had been pegged 
out on gold-bearing quartz reefs, could have thought otherwise, 
since everyone who had pegged out claims and done a little work 
on them was so very sanguine, and was able to appeal to the 
writings of Baines and Manch in support of his views. Some years 
have passed since then, and Matabeleland has been added to the 
Chartered Company’s territories, while many more claims have 
been pegged out on gold-bearing quartz reefs.” In spite of “ years 
of waiting and many disappointments,” which have “ considerably 
modified my expectations,” Mr. Selous is still of opinion “on the 
theory of probabilities,” that “ out of the enormous number of gold- 
bearing quartz reefs, the existence of which is undeniable in 
Rhodesia, a certain small percentage will eventually prove to be 
payable,” and adds, “I hope and believe that this percentage will 
be sutticient to ensure a considerable output of gold, and to attract 
a considerable population connected with mining work to all the 
gold-bearing districts.” Mr. Selous concludes his remarks on this 
part of the discussion as follows :— 


“Tf this opinion should prove to be well founded, the mining centres will afford 
a market for a considerable farming population, and the future of the country 
will be assured. This, however, is only an opinion, and the opinion of one who 
does not profess to have any knowledge of gold mining ; and had I expressed such 
views in the paper which I read at Toronto, I should only have called forth the scorn 
of both the optimists and the pessimists alike, as I did when I expressed similar 
views on my return from Matabeleland in November of last year, for the truth 
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concerning Rhodesia is apparently palatable neither to the friends nor the enemies 
of the Chartered Company. The former require more than the truth, the latter less. 
They both get what they want in quarters, and profess entire belief in their 
oracles, forgetting that in a multitude of very divergent opinions on any given 
subject the truth usually lies in the middle.” 


Mr. Selous further applies himself to the very 
Tas Back Sea. practical problem; The Value of Rhodesia— 

without Payable Gold. In that case “the great 
bulk of the present home-born British population would doubtless 
seek other fields,” while the higher plateaux “would be slowly 
colonized by settlers from Cape Colony, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal, with a certain leaven of home-born Europeans.” 
“The fact that no agricultural product could be grown that it 
would pay to export to Europe surely does not make the high 
plateaux of Rhodesia worthless, for not only does no other state in 
South Africa export any kind of agricultural produce to Europe, 
with the exception of the small quantity of tea and coffee grown 
on the coast lands of Natal, but they one and all import large 
quantities of flour, rice, and maize from Australia, India, and 
America. Now the high plateaux of Rhodesia, putting gold out of 
the question, are, taken as a whole, a better country than any part 
of the Transvaal of similar size—better for horned cattle, infinitely 
better watered, and, therefore, more suitable for agriculture, and 
with as fine a climate for Europeans. Therefore, I still say that, 
gold or no gold, the high plateaux of Rhodesia are an extremely 
valuable possession, not only politically, but economically, and 
consider that Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who has given them to the Empire, 
is one of the wisest and most far-seeing statesmen of our time.” 
Mr. Selous incidentally gives a graphic account of another com- 
munity he has recently visited, in the steps of which he would wish 
to see Rhodesia tread, and pays a well-deserved tribute to a people 
who are second to none in the world for energy, determination, 
industry, and intelligence—the American farmer of the Western 
States—albeit regarded as “anarchists” by their fellow-countrymen 


in New York. Mr. Selous has not, however, seen them in that 
capacity :— 


“T have just returned from a visit to the States of Wyoming and Montana, 
countries which less than twenty yeavs ago were in the full possession of the 
Red Indians, and the great herds of shaggy bisons on which these savages 
lived, Now every acre of those States, wherever crops can be grown or cattle 
can graze, is not only in the oecupation of white settlers, but is fenced in, The 
valleys running into the Rocky Mountains are all taken up, and ranches may be 
found at altitudes of 6,000 ft. and upwards, as high up in the mountains, in fact, 
as it is possible to keep stock and grow wheat and potatoes. Even the Bighorn 
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Basin, which a traveller from the high plateaux of Rhodesia would look upon as a 
hopeless desert, covered with sage scrub and swept by burning winds full of alkali 
dust in summer and snow-charged blizzards in winter (I have experienced both), is 
being rapidly settled up. But the men who are settling up these far-off lands in 
Western America are of a stamp such as one does not encounter in South Africa, as 
one cannot hope to see, I imagine, in any country where there is a large native 
black population, and where, consequently, in the matter of manual labour, white 
men usually only act as overseers over black labourers. I confess that, coming 
from an essentially lazy country like South Africa, I was lost in admiration when 
I saw the miles of irrigation trenches, dug with infinite labour by the settlers them- 
selves in the Bighorn Basin and other parts of Wyoming, in order to enable them to 
grow wheat and vegetables round their logeabins. Most of these settlers, I was 
informed, are native born Americans from Utah, Nebraska, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Kansas, and other more easterly States. I think they are the hardest working 
people I have yet encountered, and if the high plateaux of Rhodesia were con- 
tiguous to Western America, they would soon be peopled by a sturdy, pro- 
gressive, and energetic agricultural population ; that is, if there were no blacks 
there to gradually sap the white man’s energy, for it is not the climate of 
South Africa, but the presence there of alarge black population which makes the 
white man shirk manual labour.” 


With reference to the prospects of Rhodesia as an agricultural 
community it is only fair to point out to those who bank on such 
that the British Royal Commission on Agriculture lately reported 
that owing to the continuous and prolonged fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce this industry has been depressed for many 
years past throughout almost the entire world. At this moment 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, 
though adjoining considerable populations, are suffering severely 
from some form or other of the agricultural ailment. 


Natal, like Newfoundland, has sustained a General 

NATAL. Election since the Jubilee, as a result of which 
her‘ able Premier Mr, Escombe—feeling himself 

insufficiently supported—resigned, being replaced by Mr. Binns. 
Curiously enough, Sir William Whiteway, the well-known New- 
foundland politician, was also routed in his community, and 
compelled to retire. Colonies are apt to think that Jubilee Premiers 
have become too big for their boots, and taken an early oppor- 
tunity of “taking them down a peg.” Fortunately Sir George 
Turner remains Premier of Victoria, in spite of a General Election, 
to remind us that a state visit to the Mother Country is not ipso 
fucto fatal to local popularity. On Christmas Day, 1897, Natal 
celebrates the fourth centenary of her discovery by Europeans— 
for it was on Christmas Day, 1497, that Vasco da Gama (as the 
excellent Times “ Colonies” article reminds us) “ sighted the shores 
to which, in commemoration of the Nativity, he gave the name of 
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Natalia.” Great Britain’s birthday present to this popular colony 
is the neighbouring territory of Zululand and Amatongaland, a 
Bill for the annexation of which has just passed the Natal Parlia- 
ment. Henceforward the territory of Natal will stretch from the 
borders of Cape Colony to Portuguese East Africa. The article 
alluded to gives this succinct history of Natal:— 


‘* The first English settlement in Natal took place in 1824; a British colony 
was proclaimed in 1843 ; a Legislature independent of Cape Colony was granted 
to Natal in 1856; the destruction of the Zulu military system and the partition of 
Zululand took place in 1879 ; the formal proclamation of Zululand as a British 
possession was made in 1887; responsible Government was granted to Natal in 
1893; the annexation to Zululand of certain native territories lying to the west 
of Swaziland and a British ‘protectorate of Amatongaland were proclaimed in 
1895; Amatongaland is now to be annexed to Zululand, and when Zululand has 
been annexed to Natal the work of consolidation will be complete. The Govern- 


ment of Natal will be responsible for the administration of all British territory 
in this region.” 


This accession of territory to Natal is a portentous event in her 
history, for the black population will amount to about 600,000, to 
45,000 whites, 7.¢., a ratio of thirteen to one. In the Cape Colony, 
out of a total mixed population of about 1,500,000 there are 
400,000 white men, or a ratio of coloured to white of under four to 
one. Natal contains a community of peculiar grit, and the white 
population is the most purely British community of any in South 
Africa. Otherwise one would regard this immense disproportion of 
blacks to whites with unconcealed misgiving. The blacks are 
largely of the fierce Zulu tribes, and at this moment Dinizulu, the 
son of Cetewayo, is making his way home, after an exile to St. 
Helena of nine years’ duration. Natal has the heartiest goodwill 
of all Englishmen in her courageous undertaking, but one cannot 
altogether shut one’s eyes to the actualities of the case which are 
cogently marshalled in “ the Colonies ” :— 


‘*Thus the Government'of Natal have boldly taken over the administration of a 
large native territory and population. At the same time, the son and heir of the 
last of the ZuJu kings is to be reinstated in a portion of the honours which belong 
to the representative of a once-powerful native dynasty. It has been the custom 
of British administration to work generally in harmony with native chiefs, and 
there is no sufficient reason to believe that the custom in this instance will be 
found impossible of continuance. There is no strong objection in the colony to the 
return of Dinizulu. There is a belief on the part of his friends that after the ex- 
perience which he has had of British civilization in St. Helena he will prove a 
most valuable influence in the cause of the better government of Zululand. The 
majority of opinion in favour of trying a very interesting experiment is over- 
whelming. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that, under the influence of 
other members of his family, Dinizulu allowed himself nine years ago to be led 
into rebellion against British authority. During the nine years of his absence 
from the country peace has prevailed, and if in the near future disturbance 
or trouble should arise, such difficulties will more probably be traced to the in- 
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fluence exercised by the repatriated chiefs than to any difference in methods of 
British administration caused by the annexation of Zululand to Natal. The 
hope with which Dinizulu will be received by the responsible portion of the com- 
munity of Natal is that he may become, indeed, a powerful chief, but one who 
will throw his influence heartily on the side of order, civilization, and sobriety. 
It will rest with Dinizulu himself to prove that his friends were right in advo- 
cating hisreturn. If he can find personal satisfaction in helping to introduce the 
benefits of good government among his people, it may be safely predicted that 
neither the Imperial nor the Colonial Government will have any desire to minimize 
his authority.” 
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